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ia MISS ELIZA COOK. | young left her in that heart-desolation which frequently 
—_——. | proves the ordeal and touchstone of a woman's character ; 


HE subject of our present biographical sketch, Miss | often developing latent talents and energies hitherto un- 


Eliza Cook, is a lady deservedly distinguished for | suspected into bright and prominent action. It was thus 
her heartfelt poetry in every country where the English | with Miss Cook; the young girl was compelled to find in 
language is spoken oo , — ee Pee ee ee ee eee pursuits 
—and her name is and especially in the 


as popular in Ame- works of our na- 
rica, India, and Aus- tional poets her 
tralia, as it is in the means of happiness 
manufacturing and and contentment. 
industrial districts | Even as a child she 
of England. gave expression to 

She is the young- | her earnest thoughts 
est of eleven children and generous feel- 
of respectable | | ings in stirring song ; 
parents, formerly | and before she had 
living in the London | | reached the age of 
Road, Southwark, | | fifteen miany of her 
where her father for | | poems were written, 
many years carried | | —among these may 
on the business of a | be named “The 
brazier, and where | Star of Glengarry,” 
she herself first saw |“Lines to my 
the light on Christ- | Pony,” “I’m Afloat,” 
mas-eve in the year “Charlie O’Ross,” 
1818. When she | with some _ score 
was about nine years more, which, as we 
of age, her parents are informed on very 
retired from  busi- good authority, it is 
ness, and resided for regretted that, in a 
some time ata small | fit of mortified tem- 
farmat St. Leonard’s per, she threw into 
Forest, near Hor- the fire. 


sham, in Sussex, On her father’s 
where her poetic return to London, 


tastes were rapidly about the year 1838, 
fostered and de- Miss Cook ventured 
veloped by rural to send some of her 
Scenes and rural writings to various 
pursuits. Her father journals, namely, the 
issaid to have been Weekly Dispatch, 











of asomewhateccen- the Metropolitan 
tric turn of mind Magasine, the New 
> fe ’ 
= nee not an ad- MISS ELIZA COOK. a oe _ 
Ocate for any great , rary azellé, an 
Fro hoto, hk by the London Stereoscopic Company.) . 
amount of educa- ee ee others. The editors, 
tional advantages oneandall, imagined 
being offered to his that the verses were 





children : nature, however, proved too strong for him, | the productions of a masculine brain, as the sender had 
and Miss Cook endeavoured to set about teaching herself | written only under initials; but such were the eulogistic 
4s much as she could arrive at by dint of borrowing books | notices that her poems received, that she found it impos- 
and treading hard in the retirement of her bed-room. | sible for long to keep her name a secret. She was at 

he death of her mother when Miss Cook was quite | once most kindly received by the public ; and from that 
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time her fate was fixed, as she herself tells us, “ To 
teach in song much that she had learnt in suffering.” Her 
first small volume of poems, as soon as it was issued from 
the press, attracted such attention that in 1840 a hand- 
some offer was made to her by an eminent London firm, 
for an edition of her works, which was produced under 
the title of “ Melaia, and other Poems.” This volume, 
which was very beautifully illustrated, met with great 
success in America as well as in England, and at once 
stamped the author as a writer of sound and enduring 
fame. She more than sustained her favoured position 
with the people in the Yournal which bore her name, 
and which was published weekly from 1849 until 1854, 
when her health failed, and the admirable miscellany was 
given up, to the great regret of its readers. Her Fournal 
was deservedly popular among the middle classes. It 
appealed to their tastes, showed an intimate acquaintance 
with their wants and feelings, their ways and habits of 
life, and a true sympathy with all the better parts of an 
honest Englishman's character, especially his love of 
hearth and home, of wife and child ; and its sudden sup- 
pression caused infinite regret in very many a quiet home 
circle where her Fourna/, for some six years, had been a 
welcome weekly visitor. It is to be hoped that if Miss 
Cook's health should improve, its publication may be 
resumed, or rather, we should say, revived. 

Since the above period, numerous and enlarged editions 
have been issued; among these “ Jottings from my 
Journal” was published by Messrs. Routledge in 1860, 
and in the following year the same firm produced an 
elegant edition of her poems, as a choice gift-book in 
their series of “Illustrated Poets.” Another volume, 
entitled “ New Echoes,” was published in 1864, and sub- 
sequently a collected edition of her poems has been 
issued by Messrs. Warne, and has passed through several 
editions of a thousand each, 

Two volumes of her poems have been translated into 
German by Carl Hermann Simon, and published in that 
country ; and others have appeared in a French version. 

She is eminently “ many-sided,” as the Germans say ; 
with the noblest flights of imaginative poetry, she sings 
the songs of freedom—as for example in her “ Washing- 
ton ;” with sparkling vivacity: she paints her rough 
seamen, her village swains and rustic maidens ; and with 
the deepest feeling she listens to the voices of true nature, 
and seeks to give them expression. She finds life and 
poetry in what seems to be the most prosaic and unpro- 
mising subjects; and these she takes up and places 
before the reader in the most living and happy and 
attractive colours. 

Miss Cook, although pre-eminently “the people's 
poetess,” is not one of those whom the critics of the 
English press have treated with much kindness and con- 
sideration. 
of a literary clique ; she has joined no “ mutual admira- 
tion” society, like that which, if we may trust a recent 
article in the Contemporary Review, groups itself round 
Messrs. Swinburne and kossetti; but in due time, no 
doubt, when that sickly and mawkish school is for- 
gotten, she will reap the reward of public appreciation ; 
and it will be acknowledged, even by those who now 





She has never sought to become a member 





look coldly on the productions of her pen, that she ” 
employed her talents in a good and noble cause, that of 
making her fellow mgn and women—especially those of 
the working and industrial classes—better and happier, 
and more contented with their: lot. And this she has 
done in a way of her own, quite independently of others 
and little favoured by adventitious aid or encouragement, 
Surely this is no slight praise. 

Judging by the sale of her works, Eliza Cook’s geniys 
is of that order which has not only deserved, but has 
achieved success. Of her poems, the one most popular 
with readers of all classes is her pathetic and soul. 
stirring “Old Arm Chair” :— 

“T love it, I love it; and who shall dare 

To chide me for loving that old arm-chair ? 

I’ve treasured it long as a sainted prize ; 

I’ve bedew’d it with tears, and embalm’d it with sighs, 
’Tis bound by a thousand bands to my heart ; 
Not a tie will break, not a link will start. 
Would ye learn the spell ?—a mother sat there ; 
And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair. 

In Childhood’s hour I linger’d near 

The hallowd seat with listening ear ; 

And gentle words that mother would give ; 

To fit me to die, and teach me to live. 

She told me shame would never betide, 

With truth for my creed and God for my guide ; 
She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer ; 

As I knelt beside that old arm-chair. 

I sat and watch’d her many a day, 

When her eye grew dim, and her locks were grey : 
And I almost worshipp’d her when she smiled, 
And turn’d from her Bible, to bless her child. 
Years roll’d on ; but the last one sped— 

My idol was shattered ; my earth-star fled : 

I learnt how much the heart can bear, 

When I saw her die in that old arm-chair. 

’Tis past, ’tis past, but I gaze on it now 

With quivering breath and throbbing brow: 
’Twas there she nursed me ; ’twas there she died : 
And Memory flows with lava tide. 

Say it is folly, and deem me weak, 

While the scalding drops start down my cheek ; 
But I love it, I love it ; and cannot tear 

My soul from a mother’s old arm-chair.” 


In 1864 Miss Cook obtained a literary pension of 100 
a-year from the Civil List. 

Mrs. Osgood, the American poetess, who met Miss Cook 
in London in 1839, thus describes her :—“ Eliza Cook 
is just what her noble poetry would lead you to imagise 
her—a frank, generous, brave, and warm-hearted girl 
about twenty, with a face very intelligent, her hair 
brown and very luxuriant, her eyes grey and full of 
pression, and a mouth indescribably sweet.” ‘ 

Mrs. Hale, in her “ Sketches of Distinguished Womes, 
published in America in 1855, in speaking of Eliza Cook 
and her poems, says :—“ Her language seems to have 
flowed spontaneously in rhyme, for there is hardly 4 
trace of labour or study in her poetry. But there is 
which is for a woman perhaps better than classical leart- 
ing, as an elegant critic has well observed on this autos, 
‘There is a heartiness and truthful sympathy with huma 
kind, a love of freedom and of nature in this ladys P* 
ductions, which, more even than their grace and meio); 
charms her readers, She writes like a whole: 
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woman, earnestly and unaffectedly, evidently giving her 
actual thoughts, but never transcending the limits of taste 
and delicacy, the favour with which her works has been 
received, and the ease with which she writes, encourages 
us to hope for much future delight and instruction from 
her pen.’” 

The following estimate of Miss Eliza Cook, as a writer, 
is from Frederick Rowton’s “Female Poets of Great 
Britain ” :—“ It is scarcely necessary to say that this lady 
isa living writer of great celebrity. 


circumstances, Miss Cook has pushed her way into the 
front ranks of female talent, and stands acknowledged as 
one of the most attractive writers of song in our literature. 

“If I may venture to express plainly my estimate of 
Miss Cook’s powers, I would say of her that her’s is one 
of those strung, true-seeing, fearless souls, which, dis- 
daining the aids of artificial refinement, and careless alike 
of censure and applause, present their thoughts in their 
first shape to the world, and give free, bold utterance to 
every sentiment and feeling that they experience. There 
is no bowing to established opinion, no deprecation of 
criticism, no respect for conventionalism in Miss Cook ; 
and I for one highly admire and honour so frank and 
fearless and honest a writer. 

“Miss Cook has, I think, the boldest spirit of any 
poetess in our language. Her single example goes far 
to prove that there is no sexuality in souls. I do not 
know a more unsexual style than hers; and the remark 
applies as much to the sentiment too. 
her verse, the thoughts it embodies, and the language in 


which she expresses herself, are all of the same free, | 


sinewy, large, and massive nature. There is no timidity, 
no reserve, no rounding off in her poetry ; but it is plain, 
terse, energetic, and muscular. It might all have been 
written by a man; and not better written either. She 
hasa man’s sense of freedom; a man’s self-reliance ; a 
man’s sceptical spirit; a man’s wide, grasping, general, 
original vision; and to these qualities she adds the 
quick instinctive perception, the pure Jove of beauty, the 
ardent, sensitive affectionateness, which so eminently 
distinguish women. 

“Ihave more than once heard it said that the some- 
what scornful freedom of thought and verse which is 
apparent in our author's works is scarcely what we have 

taught to expect in a female writer. It seems to 


be generally, and, I think, justly held that the female | 


mind is less radical, less revolutionary than the male 
mind; and that it is far more disposed to acquiesce in 
the customs and conventions of society. But while I 
grant that we often find our fair author chanting the 
Praises of gipsy lawlessness, and often unfashionably 
democratic, I perceive, on the other hand, no lack of 
beautiful conservatism which so gracefully marks 
Woman, and which acts as so important a curb upon the 
relling, destroying tendency of the rougher sex. 
For myself I warmly admire Miss Cook's free spirit. 
see in it a true originality, and an evidence of conscious 
Strength. I look upon her as one of the best and most 
aay of our female poets, and one who is greatly 
sing and purifying our estimate of woman’s mind. 


By the simple force | 


of genius alone, and without any aid from adventitious | 
| thus tend to lower rather than heighten our estimate of 


The subjects of | 














She has by her example disproved the long-prevalent 
dogma that the female soul cannot rise above the trifling, 
minute, and evanescent affairs of life ; and has clearly 


| shown that when the mind of woman is emancipated 


from its petty restraints, and lifted above mere conven- 
tionalisms, it is at least as strong in essence and as 
striking in its developments as the mind of the male. 

“ Among the prominent characteristics of Miss Cook’s 
genius, the sound, healthy, cheerful nature of her phi- 
losophy stands with the first. Female writers too often 
indulge in pensive, melancholy, morbid views of life, and 


humanity and nature. But Miss Cook is for making us 
happy. The bright side of our destiny is what she loves 
to dwell upon. Take, for instance, her poem called 


“THE WORLD IS A FAIRY RING. 
“Oh ! say not the world is lonely, 
Sigh not to pass above, 
The earth is a desert only 
To hearts unfill’d by love. 

Though links of Fate may bound us, 
And cold winds dim our flowers ; 
Though clouds may come around us, 

And shade our Eden bowers ; 
Still there is joy to inherit, 
And magical music to sing ; 
For while Love is the fairy spirit, 
The world is a fairy ring. 
The Past may hold its sorrow, 
The Present be far from bright, 
But yet who will not borrow 
A ray from the Future’s light ? 
And the broken heart while sighing, 
Is proud in its cheerless dearth, 
That it fell on a grave while trying 
Its angel-wings on earth. 
Oh! still there is joy to inherit, 
And magical music to sing, 
For while Love is a fairy spirit, 
The world is a fairy ring. 
While the young child greets its mother, 
And the bridegroom wooes his bride, 
While sister clings to brother, 
And friends walk side by side ; 
While Spring-time brings the flowers, 
And Autumn harvests shine, 
While every human bosom 
Seeks something more divine ; 
Still, still, there is joy to inherit, 
And magical music to sing, 
For, while Love is a fairy spirit, 
The world is a fairy ring.” 


“T think that none of our female writers surpass Miss 
Cook in force of style. There is a gradual deepening in 


| the following powerful lines which reminds one of a 
| widening river, rolling broad erand deeper towards the 


sca = 


“HE THAT IS WITHOUT SIN AMONG YOU, LET 
HIM FIRST CAST A STONE.”—S¢. Fohn, viii. 7. 
“ Beautiful eloquence, thou speakest low ; 

But the world’s clashing cannot still thy tones : 
Thou livest, as the stream with gentle flow 

Lives in the battle-field of strife and groans. 
Thine is the language of a simple creed, 

Whose saving might has no priest-guarded bound : 
If soundly learn’d, say would the martyr bleed, 

Or such dense shadows fall on ‘ hallow’d ground’? 
Oh, how we boast our knowledge of ‘the Right ;’ 
But blast the Christian grain with Conduct’s blight! 
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’Tis well to ask our Maker to ‘ forgive 
Our trespasses ;’ but ’tis as we may bear 
The trespasses of those who breathe and live 
Amid the same Temptation, Doubt, and car e. 
Oh! ye who point so often to the herd, 
Whose dark and evil works are all uncloak’d ; 
Is there no other than condemning word 
For minds untaught and spirits sorely yoked ? 
Are ye quite sure no hidden leper taint 
Blurs your own skin, if we look through the paint ? 


Ye throw from ambush !—let Truth’s noontide light 


Flash on the strength that nerves such eager aims ; 


Bring pigmy greatness from its giant height ; 


here would be then the splendour of your names? 


Ye harsh denouncers, ’tis an easy thing 
To wrap yourselves in Cunning’s specious robes, 
And sharpen all the polish’d blades ye fling, 
As though ye held diploma for the probes : 
But if the charlatan and knave were dropp’d, 
Some spreading trees would be most closely lopp’d. 


Ye, that so fiercely show your warring teeth 
At every other being on your way ; 
Is your own sword so stainless in its sheath, 
That ye can justify the braggart fray ? 
The tricks of policy—the hold of place— 
The dulcet jargon of a courtly rote— 
The sleek and smiling mask upon the face— 
The eye that sparkles but to hide its mote— 
Tell me, ye worms, could ye well bear the rub 
That tore these silken windings from the grub? 


Ye lips that gloat upon a brother’s sin, 
With moral mouthing in the whisper’d speech ; 

Methinks I’ve seen the poison-fang within, 
Betray the viper rather than the leech. 

I’ve marked the frailties of some gifted one, 
Blazon’d with prudent doubt and virtuous sigh ; 

But through the whining cant of saintly tone, 
Heard Joy give Pity the exulting lie ; 

As if it were a pleasant thing to find 

The racer stumbling, and the gazehound blind. 


Too proud,—too ignorant,—too mighty Man,— 

Why dost thou so forget the lesson taught? 
Why not let Mercy cheer our human span ? 

Ye say ye serve Christ—heed him as ye ought : 
#7e did not goad the weeping child of clay ; 

He heap’d no coals upon the erring head ; 
Fix’d no despair upon the sinner’s way ; 

And dropp’d no gall upon the sinner’s bread : 
He heard Man’s cry for Vengeance, but he flung 


Man’s Conscience at the yell ; and hush’d the tongue. 


Great teaching from a greater teacher—fit 
To breathe alike to Infancy and Age: 
No garbled mystery o’ershadows it ; 
And noblest hearts have deepest read the page. 
Carve it upon the mart and temple arch ; 
Let our fierce Judges read it as they go; 
Make it the key-note of Life’s pompous march ; 
And trampling steps will be more soft and slow : 
For GoD’s own voice says from the Eternal throne, 
‘Let him that is without sin cast the stone.’” 


The following anecdote is told on good authority ; it 
illustrates the heartiness and naturalness at least of Eliza 
Cook’s lays :—“ One of her friends, who happened in his | 
travels to converse with a wretched-looking felon at a 
penal settlement in Australia, was much struck by the 
acute suffering which the man betrayed when questioned 
about his home and relatives. 
think of them,’ said the miserable offender. 


I have almost worn it out with reading it over and over 
again ;’ and he pulled forth a dirty piece of paper on 











‘ Let this tell you how I 
‘ There, see, 





which was copied, in rude, unformed hand, her litt, 
poem, ‘Our Native Song.’ His eye-lids fell, and jis 
lips compressed, as he unfolded the blurred scraw 
and glanced over the stanzas. He commenced reading 
them aloud, but when he came to the line, 

* Some lay his mother taught her boy,’ 


his voice broke, and he wept like a child. 

“ That man was not all evil; deep, holy sympathies of 
a better nature lurked about his heart ; portions of fine 
sculpture might yet be seen amid the fragments of the 
desolate wreck ; the soft wings of the dove might yet be 
marked fluttering back to the lightning-riven tree where 
she had built in the spring-time ; gleams of God's fair 
light still poured through the dungeon-chinks ; and the 
bold, defying spirit that toiled sulkily in the chain, and 
endured the galling agony with brute-like hardihood, 
fell down in trembling submission to the Shadows of 
the Past that stand around the Shrine of Poetry.” 

The last published poem by Miss Cook contained 
some very tender and pathetic lines, entitled “ Musings 
in the old Churchyard at Wimbledon,” in which neigh. 
bourhood the author has resided since her release from 
regular literary labour. 
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GUN COTTON. 








HE recent terrible explosion at Stowmarket natv- 

rally makes us enquire the history and nature of 

this material, which, from papers read before the Royal 

Society and British Association, from time to time, we 

had been led to consider so valuable for various pur- 
poses. 

Professor Schénbein of Basle was the discoverer of the 
principle of gun-cotton, but the substance he produced 
in 1846 was very different to that now manufactured 
He exhibited specimens to the Prince Consort a 
Osborne, and even burnt some on the palm of th 
Prince’s hand to show him its properties. We regrett 
say that the Professor, who is also known as the dit 
coverer of ozone, died at Sauersburg, Aug. 2, 1868. He 
was a pupil of the celebrated Schelling, and held-the 
chair of chemistry in the University of Basle until his 
death. 

The discovery attracted considerable attention on tht 
Continent. The French established a manufactory # 
1846, at Bouchet near Paris, but the works were closed 
in consequence of three explosions taking place withia 
the year. Mr. Scott Russell says one of these took 
place in a magazine near which it was believed that 0 
one had been for several days, thus early showing is 
liability to spontaneous combustion. Austria also inst 
tuted experiments, and as we shall afterwards st 
General Von Jenk introduced important alterations in 8 
manufacture. ; 

England was not far behind. Specimens of Scho 
bein’s cotton were exhibited before the British Assoc# 
tion at Southampton in 1846, and in the following y# 
Professor Brande lectured on it at the Royal Institutio® 
Messrs. Hall, the gunpowder manufacturers, of Fave 
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sham, were induced to manufacture it; but an explosion 
in which twenty-one persons were killed and sixteen 
wounded, put a stop to the works, as in France. Austria 
was then the only country to carry on experiments ; and 
one cannot but admire the persistence with which Von 
Lenk carried on its manufacture in the teeth of great 


discouragements. These were, however, abandoned when | 


the magazine at Simmering exploded. Every continental 
nation had been obliged to relinquish its manufacture. 
In 1862 we find the subject cropping up at the Cam- 
bridge meeting of the British Association, and before the 
next meeting a series of experiments were made at the 





Royal gunpowder works at Waltham Abbey by Mr. | 


Abel, and a report presented at the Newcastle meeting 
of 1863. The result of this was the appointment of a 
Royal Commission in 1864, which for three years carried 
on experiments under the direction of Professor Abel. 
These will be found in a paper by Lieut.-Col. F. Miller 
in Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution (1865 
iv. 65.) and in Zransactions of the Royal Society, 1866-7. 
In the final report in 1867 the committee state “that the 
safety with which gun cotton may be employed, having 
been carefully investigated, and its advantages in many 
respects having been confirmed, the further prosecu- 


tion of the questions regarding the best forms or | 


modes of adaptation to some of the varied exigencies 
of the public service, might henceforth be properly 


remitted to the executive professional officers of the | 


naval and military services, including, if such specifica- 
tion be not surperfluous, Mr. Abel, the chemist to the 
War Department.” 

The chemical name for cotton is cellulose. It con- 
tains three atoms of hydrogen (out of ten) in a loose 
state of combination ; and these may be removed and 


their places filled by a compound atom of Ayfonitric | 


acid without altering its appearance. 
chemists call ¢r7-nitro-cellulose, or cotton in which three 
equivalents of hydrogen are replaced by nitrous acid '. 
Schénbein’s method was applicable only to small quanti- 
ties, but Von Lenk’s could be employed on the largest 
scale. In the Austrian process the cotton was made in 
the form of skeins, dipped in a mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acids, soaked thoroughly in the same and after- 
wards carefully washed. This process was decidedly 
superior to Schénbein’s, particularly in the careful purifi- 


cation of the gun-cotton to get rid of the free acid; | 


but Professor Abel introduced still more important 
changes. The Messrs. Prentice began the manufacture 
in 1864, under the Von Lenk process. Their attention 
was afterwards drawn to the important experiments of 


Professor Abel, and since then they have followed his | 


method. Its superiority consists in doing away with a | 


— cotton either imperfectly converted or containing 
tee acid. Mr. Eustace Prentice, at the recent inquest, | 


Stated that upon the Austrian system the gun-cotton 
Was made in the form of rope, which was cut into cer- 
tain lengths for mining purposes. The skeins were 
rey at first in the river, and afterwards by being 
ung in cages in running water. The great principle of 


' Mr. Crookes, F.R.S., in Fournal of Science, 1864, p. 406. 


This substance | 





the Abel patent was the beating of the cotton into pulp 
The number of small tubes in 


the fibre, is cleansed thoroughly, dried, and dipped into 
a mixture of three parts sulphuric acid to one of nitric. 
If the acids were weak the cotton would dissolve. With 
the strong acids used a combination of the nitric acid of 
cotton ensues, while the sulphuric acid takes up the water 
left behind by the nitric acid, and so keeps the latter 
always strong. There is a row of small tanks filled with 
acid through the pipes froma reservoir. Into each of the 
tanks one pound of cotton is dipped, care being taken to 
immerse it all completely. It is then taken out and laid 
upon a grating over a tank to drain, and thoroughly 
squeezed by iron paddles. Twenty minutes suffice for 
the operation. The converted cotton now goes into jars, 
which stand in water to keep them cool, for much heat 
is developed in the combination. After soaking here for 
many hours, the cotton is placed in a revolving drum 
with small holes in its exterior. It revolves rapidly 
round, and discharges most of the spared acid ‘by its 
centrifugal force. Then comes a very important pro- 
cess—the washing. First the cotton is thrown into a 
fall of water,and a man watches to prevent any of it 
escaping instantaneous immersion, otherwise the acid 
and the water would set up an action strong enough te 
burn some of the cotton, or, at least, damage it. After 
thorough washing in a tank under the waterfall, the 
material is placed in a vat to steep in water for twenty- 
four hours ; then it goes to a second and third, and se 
on for a week. By this time no acid is perceptible. 
The cotton is then placed in a mill like that used in 
paper-making. The water used to make the pulp is 
slightly alkaline, in order to take up the last traces of 
acid. The next operation is drying again in a centri- 
fugal machine. There has now been produced a gun- 
cotton pulp, which has only to be pressed into the shapes 
most convenient for its intended purpose.” A great 
advantage of the Abel over the Lenk process is its 
rapidity. The former can be made in four days, while 
the latter takes four weeks. 

The Zimes recently described an experiment which 
took place not long ago to demonstrate the non-explosive 


| property of compressed gun-cotton when fired by an 


application of heat. A number of wooden boxes, each 


| containing 28 lbs. of gun-cotton discs, were stacked on 


one another, with similar boxes full of clay above them. 
In one of the boxes an electric tube had been inserted. 
This was fired, but instead of an explosion, the gun- 
cotton in the one box quietly burnt without even 
igniting those near it. Shavings and tar were then 
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kindled in the whole pile of gun-cotton boxes, but 
though the gun-cotton burnt with a bright flame, there 
was still no explosion. With this experiment before us, 
it seems wonderful that the terrible explosion at Stow- 
market could have taken place. Evidence given at the 
inquest, which we shall presently give, will show the 
chance there was of foul play having taken place. 

What are the advantages of gun-cotton? In the first 
place, it is six times as strong as gunpowder. Last 
summer a Martello tower, near Rye, was required to be 
destroyed. 200 lb. of gun-cotton were laid in a heap 
in the basement, and exploded by a detonating fuze. 
The tower was demolished, and to obtain such a result 
1200 lbs. of gunpowder must have been used. Portions 
of the old fortifications of Portsmouth have been success- 
fully demolished in this manner. In arresting large 
fires, when houses have to be destroyed, it would be of 
immense service. According to the Torpedo Committee, 
compressed gun-cotton is about four times as powerful 
as gunpowder when used for those destructive imple- 
ments ; and it allows torpedoes of great strength to be 
constructed, occupying a comparatively small space. It 
has been thought that it may be very advantageously 
employed in blasting submerged rocks, so dangerous to 
shipping. 

Gun-cotton has the advantage of not fouling the gun, 
and it also makes no smoke. The latter quality is of 
great importance in blasting operations, particularly in 
tunnels, for workmen are often seriously delayed by 
reason of the smoke in tunnels after a gunpowder ex- 
plosion. In fortresses the foul smoke has a serious 
effect upon the men firing, which is obviated by the use 
of gun-cotton; and as the latter substance heats the 
gun less than gunpowder, a considerably greater number 
of rounds can be fired in the same time. Another 
valuable quality possessed by gun-cotton is, that it is 
not injured by damp, but when dried is as good as ever. 
Respecting price, the Government were charged 2s. per 
lb. for gun-cotton; but as the substance is so much 
more powerful than gunpowder, it is cheaper than the 
latter. Mr. Scott Russell may well say it is “a power 
capable of being extensively used for a multitude of 
purposes yet unheard of; and I believe it will play an 
important part in the destinies of England.” In an 
experiment made in 1864, he says six ounces of gun- 
cotton set to work in a tunnel brought down masses 
where powder had failed, and shook the ground under 
the engineers’ feet in a way never done by powder. 

We now turn to the evidence afforded by the recent 
inquiry at Stowmarket. Professor Abel stated that the 
quantity of acid contained in the cotton would render it 
liable to decomposition, which, with the development of 
heat, would result in spontaneous ignition. If this cotton 
were confined in boxes in which heat, instead of passing 
away, accumulated, there would be spontaneous ignition. 
When once a portion of the cotton had become ignited, 
the remainder would become further heated, and explode 
with the concussion of the first portion. He accounted 
for the explosion by the spontaneous ignition of some 
impure gun cotton, promoted or accelerated by the heat 
of the weather, and considered an excess of acid the 








great danger in'the substance. Experiments had hen 
made which showed the complete safety of damp gun. 
cotton, and in that state it would undergo no change of 


such a nature as to*result in inflammation. Witness had 
made experiments on a large scale as to the storing of 
the substance in tropical climates, and he found the cotton 
remained perfectly stable. In sheds at Woolwich gun. 
cotton had been exposed to 80 or go deg. of solar heat~ 
a greater heat than that to which the magazines at Stow. 
market were exposed. Professor Abel believed that the 
only place at which acid could have been added, must 
have been the troughs at which the pulp was allowed to 
drain after leaving the poachers, and that it would have 
been very difficult to add it after the gun-cotton had 
been pressed into discs. Dr. Odling, F.R.S., had examined 
thirty samples of gun-cotton for the company after the 
explosion. Thirteen of these were taken from the ruins, 
three formed part of the first delivery to the Government, 
Five of the thirty were unsound, containing obvious 
quantities of sulphuric acid. The average quantity of 
that acid in the three worst samples was twenty-one 
grains in a half-pound disc. Witness’s opinion was that 
the balance of evidence still tended to show that if one 


) portion of gun-cotton were ignited, the rest would simply 


burn, that is of stable gun-cotton. There was nothing 
in gun-cotton which could by any possibility generate 
sulphuric acid. 

Mr. Eustace Prentice was confident that pure gun- 
cotton if inflamed would not explode. He did not be. 
lieve that some external cause set fire to the gun-cotton 
on the day of the explosion. He thought the accident 
commenced by an explosion; and if one disc of gun- 
cotton in the centre of a store exploded, the rest would 
follow. From experiments he had made, he thought pure 
gun-cotton might be kept a very long time in a high 
temperature, for he had kept pure gun-cotton in test 
tubes, immersed in water, heated to 212 deg. for a week, 
and had not observed any change in it. If there wereany 
intention on the part of any one to add acid after cotton 
had been dried, witness knew of nothing to prevent their 
doing so, and thought that acid left in gun-cotton after 
washing would have the same effect as acid added after 
drying. If the acid had been added to the cotton in the 
poachers, it must have been distributed evenly through 
the whole mass of the cotton. His first ground for 
thinking that acid had been added, was that the cotton 
was in such a condition that it could not possibly have 
passed the test. There was also the fact that no cotton 
which had been washed could have contained such 
quantity of acid. 

There seems to be some foundation for the statement 
that the gun-cotton was not manufactured with the te 
quisite care, for one of the workmen said that for three 
weeks before the explosion operations had been a little 
hurried. He said more cotton was washed in the same 
time than formerly. When work was first commence 
the dippers were expected to dip 75 1b. per day, besides 
washing. When witness left off dipping he had got 
dipping 125lbs. per day. At first the cotton used t 
stand forty-eight hours in the acid-pots, which were @ 
water, but latterly it only stood twenty-four hours. The 
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om had been dipping about a month before the explo- 
sion 175 lb. per day, which the witness said was 100 lb. 


too much. sac : 
said that a man named George Smith had told him that 


the men at the works received their wages on Friday 
evenings, and came somewhat the worse for liquor to 
their work on Saturday mornings, that they then worked 
carelessly and hurriedly, putting more cotton into the 
centrifugal machine than it would hold, and that men 
threw acid from one place to another. Smith was called, 
and stated he had seen a quantity of cotton put into the 
centrifugal machine double of what ought to have been 
put there. He had also seen boys carry cotton from 
one tank to another without washing it. 

The evidence showed, however, that these irrezulari- 
ties, if they ever existed, did not cause the explosion; so 
the jury returned the following verdict :—“ That the ex- 
plosion causing the deaths of persons on whom this 
inquest was held was produced by some person or per- 
sons unknown adding sulphuric acid to the gun-cotton 
subsequent to its passing the tests required by Govern- 


Mr. Coulson, a gunmaker in Stowmarket, | 
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Let us consider some of their merits and defects, In 
the first place, to begin with their strongest point, the 
Volunteers are excellent shots with the rifle. This part 
of their work they have thoroughly mastered. Target 


| practice has been invariably found to be the most attrac- 
| tive element in Volunteering ; and we must confess to 


| surable variety from the dull monotony of drill. 


entertaining grave doubts whether many Volunteer 
corps would have outlasted the first few years of novelty 
had not the excitement of rifle contests afforded a plea- 
Our 


| Volunteers have made themselves the best marksmen in 


the world ; and, if this were the only result attained, we 
have surely good reason to rejoice that so many of our 


| countrymen have perfected themselves in the use of one 
| of the most formidable weapons ever placed in man’s 


hands, and that almost every town and village can turn 
out better shots than are to be found in the ranks of the 


| best armies in Europe. 


ment. At the same time we consider, from the evidence | 


adduced, that there is no danger in the manufacture of 
gun-cotton in the wet process, but that the drying and 
storing of gun-cotton should not be aliowed near a town. 
Also, we consider that gun-cotton works should be 
subject to constant Government inspection.” 
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OUR DEFENCES. 
No. III. 

No other country in the world could have formed such 
a body as our Volunteers. They are unpaid, and they 
gain no Substantial privilege or promotion by their 
services. Only a nation really fond of work could pro- 
duce 170,000 men, most of them already fully engaged 





in civil pursuits, who would voluntarily abridge their | 


leisure time in order to learn their drill, and constitute 
themselves amateur defenders of their country. All 
honour to them. Far be it from us to depreciate their 
freely-offered services. We are not unmindful of the 
adage about the “ gift horse,” and we do not think that 
the same measure of criticism should be meted out to 
the unpaid Volunteer as to the professional line soldier, 
or the regularly enlisted Militiaman. We will endeavour, 
therefore, to keep well in the front all that is commend- 
able in the Volunteers, and touch lightly on those points 
where improvement is needed. 

The value of our Volunteer force has been very 
Vatiously estimated since its formation in 1859-60. At 
first, the tendency was to overpraise everything con- 
nected with the new citizen army. If a battalion could 
get through a field-day creditably, it was pronounced to 
be “as good as any line regiment,” and not a word of 
the mildest fault-finding was tolerated. Latterly, the 
tendency has been decidedly the other way. Not that 
the Volunteer force has really lost its popularity,—far 
from it; but indiscriminate praise has given way to 
Sober judgment, and, in some instances, perhaps, to 
unduly severe cr'ticism. The Volunteers are not now in 
danger of being spoilt by too much praise: we must 


In this respect, indeed, the Line and Militia are 
both left far behind by their Volunteer comrades. 
In rifle matches between Regulars and Volunteers, 
the latter are generally victorious; and this seeming 
anomaly is easily explained. The Line soldier goes 
through an annual course of musketry instruction as a 
part of his ordinary duty, and, as a rule, takes no 
especial interest in the matter; he has few opportunities 
of practising at other times, and very little encourage- 
ment is given him in the shape of prizes. On the other 
hand, the Volunteer takes up rifle practice as a recre- 


| ation, after his ordinary day’s work is over, and therefore 


enters into it con amore. He can have the use of the 
range very frequently, and he has the chance of winning 
numerous and valuable prizes should he become a first- 
rate shot. With these inducements to stimulate com- 
petition, the Volunteers have steadily improved in their 
shooting; and the high degree of merit now shown in 
the annual rifle matches at Wimbledon isa great fact, 
the importance of which can scarcely be exaggerated, 
Enzlishmen have become excellent rifle-shots, as well 
as first-rate riders and oarsmen; and the new attain- 
ment is sure to stand them in good stead. 

Another advantage the Volunteers possess is their 
general intelligence. Drawn from classes superior in 
every respect to those in which the Line and Militiamen 
are found, and enjoying consequently the advantages of 
a higher education, they are admirably adapted for out- 
post and patrol duty, where active intelligence is required 
in the private as well as in the officer. This superiority, 
which has also contributed to their efficiency as marks- 
men, must assuredly tell in all cases where sharp wits 
and some general knowledge are required. The training, 
therefore, of our Volunteers should be so conducted as 
to utilize, as far as possible, their two strongest quali- 
fications,—their expertness in the use of the rifle, and 
their general intelligence ; for in these the real value of 
the Volunteer force, in our opinion, will be found, should 
an invasion or other emergency put our resources to the 
test. 
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We have now to address ourselves to the less pleasant 
task of considering the weak points in the Volunteer 
system. First of all, there is a grave danger to be 
apprehended from the mere fact of the establishment of 
such a force. This danger arises from the erroneous 
supposition that the Volunteers constitute an effective 
army—a mistaken notion which was at one time largely 
indulged in, and in which some individuals still persist. 
It was even broadly stated that now we possess a 
“Citizen Army” we have no need of any other, at all 
events for home purposes; in fact, that the Volunteers 
have practically superseded the Regulars and the Militia. 
Twelve years’ experience has fortunately modified public 
opinion greatly, and few persons would now venture on 
such an assertion. Nevertheless, it cannot be too often 
demonstrated to be a complete fallacy, and a fallacy 
most dangerous to the security of the nation. The 
Volunteer force can never be more than an auxiliary 
one. Its weakest point is the absence of rigid disci- 
pline, and the non-responsibility—in a military sense— 
of its members. No army can be effective, in the true 
sense of the word, unless every man in it is thoroughly 
subordinated to his officers, every officer subordinated 
to his general, and each member of the force, officer and 
man, is under strict compulsion as to the period and 
nature of his services. Such conditions can only be 
found in a regularly-enlisted army ; and no purely volun- 
teer body—i. e., whose members are free to serve or not, 
at their own discretion, and who are unable to give their 
whole time to their work—can supply its place. The 
Volunteers may be made excellent auxiliaries, but they 
cannot outstep this limit ; and those who would flatter 
them into a contrary belief detract from the real useful- 
ness of the force, instead of directing its energies in a 
right direction. But, to be even excellent auxiliaries, 
the Volunteers need improvement in some respects. 
They must realize the important fact that a strict 
attention to drill is as absolutely essential as expert- 
ness in rifle- practice. The first appears a sort of 
drudgery, the second is in itself attractive. But a good 
shot is immeasurably enhanced in value if he be also 
a disciplined soldier. Is it not, therefore, worth while 
to take considerable pains to compass such a result ? In 
all instances where drill has been properly attended to, 
and discipline has been enforced—so far as is possible in 
a Volunteer corps—the effect is clearly visible in the 
appearance and bearing of a battalion or company, if 
it be only at a simple parade or march past, and still 
more observable in field evolutions and skirmishing. 
Much depends on the officers. Conversing the other 
day with a private in a Volunteer company in the coun- 
try, not specially remarkable for efficiency in the field, 
we remarked how much improvement might be effected 
if the men would attend drill more regularly, and really 
try to learn it thoroughly. His reply was, “Well, cer- 
tainly, we are not so good as we might be; but many of 
our men say they know as much or more than the 
officers, and until the officers can do their work better 
we shall never improve.” 

We saw it stated lately, as a rumour, that the Govern- 
ment would at once call upon all Volunteer officers to 





i 
qualify themselves by passing the schools of instruction 
or else to resign their commissions. We trust this wil 
prove true. Let it be done at once. Volunteering has 
suffered in the public estimation from the want of such 
a salutary rule more than from any other cause, |p 
many instances, especially in the rural districts, the com. 
manding officers have been appointed solely on account 
of their local position; they have never attempted to 
learn their duties thoroughly, and are therefore utterly 
incapable of instructing or improving those under their 
command. 

But it may be said, “These men are useful in some 
respects ; they keep Volunteers together by their local 
influence, and by providing prizes and entertainments 
on special occasions.” To this we reply that no advan. 
tages to be gained by such means can in any way con- 
pensate for the want of trained officers. We believe 
that there are plenty of men to be found who will leam 
their work, and that there is also no lack of local mag- 
nates and wealthy men of business who will give every 
encouragement in their power to the Volunteer corps in 
their neighbourhood, without wishing to exercise any 
actual command, for which they have no time or incl: 
nation to qualify themselves. 

Raised to as high a state of efficiency as possible, with 
better discipline and better officers, we feel assured that 
the Volunteer battalions of Great Britain would forma 
powerful support to the Army and Militia in case of 
actual war. We have already indicated the best manner 
of employing them—viz.—as light troops, and on out- 
post duty, where their intelligence and skill with their 
rifles would tell the most. For that purpose they should 
be apportioned as auxiliaries to the Regulars, no large 
body of Volunteers being placed together. Each brigade of 
the Line should have two or three battalions of Volunteers 
attached to it, the regular regiments forming a support 
and rallying point for the Volunteers, who would bk 
generally in skirmishing order. Distributed in this 
manner, these trained marksmen would be most formid- 
able, provided always that they would make up their 
minds to submit to rigid discipline, so that they could be 
kept well in hand by the generals. Let the Volunteers 
persevere in their drill with this object in view, and we 
need have little fear for the issue, even if hostile reg- 
ments were drawn up on our shores. 

And now, to conclude these remarks on our available 
defences, let us briefly advert to the late Campaign of 
Manceuvres in Hampshire and Surrey. 

Take it altogether, it must be pronounced a success; 
a success, that is, considering the circumstances under 
which it was attempted. Disadvantages great 
grievous detracted from the perfect execution of th 
scheme, and in some measure marred its results. Butt 
is really something to be proud of that we have been able 
to assemble so large a body of troops, and keep them 
the move over a difficult country for nearly fourteen days 
without any serious breakdown or failure, and that tt 
been shown that we have generals who can manceuviea@ 
army of tolerable dimensions. 

It is to be much regretted that the operations we* 
confined to so small an area ; and we hope, now that ¥ 
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have got over a first attempt satisfactorily, that the 
troops may be allowed a larger field wherein to display 
their prowess on a future occasion. Wanton damage to 
private property was almost unheard of during the cam- 

aion ; so there need be little fear of large bills for com- 

nsation, and the advantages of affording greater scope 
for the operations would far outweigh any increase in the 
charge for transport. It appeared to us, also, that the 
generals were not allowed sufficient liberty of action. 
The programme of each day's proceedings was too 
rigidly set forth, and but scant discretion was permitted 
to the commanders of the opposing armies. We 
were told that this was necessitated by the difficulties 
connected with the supply of provisions by the Control 
officers, who required to be informed beforehand of the 
points at which the different brigades would encamp for 
the night. But surely, if these manoeuvres are intended 
to test the efficiency of all departments, the Control 
oficers should be placed as nearly as possible in the 
position of having to supply an army engaged in actual 
warfare, in which case much uncertainty must often exist 
as to the exact whereabouts of the troops at the close of 
each day’s operations. 

Let a general plan only be indicated, and let the com- 
manders of divisions arrange with the Commissaries as 
to the daily supplies of food, according to the positions 
in which they find themselves placed. Such a mode of 
proceeding would be a real practice for both parties. 

Then, as regards the Militia. We are extremely 
doubtful whether it is wise to include in the severe duties 
of the campaign ten regiments mostly consisting of 
weakly London lads, who had had only about a fort- 
night’s drill for twelve months before they were required 
to march and fight side by side with seasoned Linesmen, 
some of whom had “roughed it” under canvas all the 
summer. It is perfectly marvellous how these regiments 
kept so well together, and did not entirely break down 
under such a critical test—furnishing a further proof, if 
any were needed, of the inherent pluck and endurance 
of Englishmen. No doubt their officers set them an 
excellent example; but the work was almost too severe 
for the men and themselves, after such slight oppor- 
tunities of preparation. 

For the future we trust that Militia regiments will 
be exercised in a stationary camp for a considerable 
period, before they are sent to carry their packs for 
long marches over a trying country, are kept without 
food for many hours at a time, and are expected to 
pitch their tents and cook their rations at the close of 
the day with the same expertness and alacrity as the 
Guards and the Rifle Brigade. 

Then as to the Regulars. The cavalry regiments 
showed such considerable dash and enterprise that we 
have only to regret that they were so weak in numbers, 
scarcely one of them exceeding 300 mounted troopers. 
We should have been glad also to have seen a larger 
Proportion of artillery present ; but the batteries en- 
gaged were pronounced by the foreign officers to be 
unsurpassable in excellence. 

The Volunteers mustered in smaller numbers than 

n expected, which circumstance will help us to 
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| realize the fact—already adverted to in this article— 

that they are auxiliaries only, unable to devote any 
considerable portion of their time to continuous mili- 
| tary duty, and therefore no subst tute for a regular 
army ; while the spirit with which those who were pre- 
sent fulfilled their arduous duties gives us a fresh 
assurance of the excellent qualities of our “ Citizen 
Soldiers.” 
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THE HOLY GRAIL. 


HE “Quest of the Holy Grail” is the great pivot 

round which turn nearly all the tales of romance 

and chivalry, in what may be called the cycle of King 

Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. As Mr. 

Tennyson’s poem has drawn attention to the legend, we 

propose in the present paper giving our readers a brief 
history of the subject. 

The word is probably derived from old French gréa/, 
Latin grada/lis*, a kind of dish, and this idea seems to 
run through the medizva! legends, and the still more 
ancient ones from which they were derived. It is gener- 
ally called the Sangreal, or Sangraal. We pass over 
the speculation of some authors who have attempted to 
derive the legend from the Heliotrapeson, or sun-table 
of the Egyptians, or from the cup of salvation of ancient 
Persian romance. The fullest account of the Holy 
Grail abroad is in an ancient German poem entitled 
“Titurel.” The legend is here divested of the subse- 
quent machinery derived from Merlin, or from Arthur 
and his Paladins. Titurel builds a castle for the Grail, 
called Monsalvatsch (Mons Salvatoris), and in it a richly 
decorated temple of round form adorned with bronze 
pillars, costly marbles, and rare gems. One of the ver- 
sions of Titurel is attributed to Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
who flourished at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
The poet describes the Grail as placed in an interior 
chapel and committed to the care of a community of 
chaste knights, or Zempeleise. Dr Bell, in a paper on 
the subject in Zhe Freemasons’ Quarterly Review for 
1853, says this proves that in the thirteenth century the 
order of Knight Templars was chosen by a poet of great 
discernment and knowledge, as the watchers and guar- 
dians of a jewel sent down by ministering angels from 
heaven, to be intrusted on earth to the care only of pure 
and virtuous knights; that this order is selected by the 
poet at a time when if ever it must have been at the 
height of its impiety and impurity, for it was at the 
height of its prosperity. This seems a sufficient answer 
to the monstrous charges brought against it as a body 
—many impossible, all improbable and ridiculous. The 
French writer, Donhaire, in his memoirs on the Grail, 
says that oracles were given by it in a novel manner, i.e. 
by bright emerald green characters shining upon its paler 





1 Garalis in an Anglo-Saxon glossary is explained by acetabulum, 
a vessel for holding vinegar. Grasa/, at Marseilles, a soup-tureen. 
In Bennet College, Cambridge, is a poem on the subject, of 40,000 
verses, hitherto unpublished, in which the name is given Sank Ryal 





and Seynt Graal. 
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tint, and vanishing as soon as read. This idea is also 
mentioned in “ Titurel.” 

In Wace’s metrical “Brut d’ Angleterre” (c. 1150), the 
legend is mentioned, so also in a MSS. in the Hengwrt 
library (temp. Henry I.). Mr. Baring-Gould, in his 
“Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” traces it to Druidic 
times. He states that the origin of the “ Perceval of 
Chrétien de Troyes” (written at the request of Philip 
of Alsace, Count of Flanders), is to be found in the 
“Red Book,” a volume of Welsh prose and verse ro- 
mances, c. 1318, in Jesus College, Oxford. It is called 
“Pheredur,” and is probably very ancient. The whole 
legend is here treated as a heathen legend, and Pheredur 
means the guardian, or companion of the Basin. 

Dr. Bell thinks the first impulse was given to the 
visionary reveries of the Troubadours from Spain. In 
the Grenville collection, British Museum (10,241) is a 
very scarce Spanish book in black letter on the “Sancte 
Grial,” 1515, the earliest edition known in Spanish. 
The earliest French translation was produced in 
1516. The writer of the German romances of Titurel 
and Parzival acknowledges that he received or adapted 
his poems from the French version of Ryot, who stated 
that he met with them in the writings of an unbeliever 
named Elegantanis of Toledo. The original myth of 
the Grail, when it got more extended over a wider field, 
became less distinct in outline. A dish, however, is still 
the prominent feature of the belief. According to a 
German legend a stone (called Exillis) fell from Lucifer’s 
diadem, and out of this the Grail was made. The 
medizval legends state that Joseph of Arimathea visited 
the house in which the Last Supper was celebrated, and 
carried away the Paschal dish. When in prison he was 
miraculously fed from the vessel for forty-two years. 
When set at liberty, he carried it into Britain, and con- 
fided the secret to his son and nephew. Galahad, of the 
“Morte d’ Arthur,” was the son of Joseph. But we will 
give the words of Mr. Tennyson, who treats it as a 
cup :— 

“ The cup, the cup itself from which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with his own. 
This, from the blessed land of Aromat— 
After the day of darkness, when the dead 
Went wandering o’er Moriah—the good saint, 
Arimathzan Joseph, journeying brought 
To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord. 
And there awhile it bode ; and if a man 
Could touch or see it, he was heal’d at once, 
By faith, of all his ills, But then the times 
Grew to such evil that the holy cup 
Was caught away to Heaven and disappear'd.” 

Then a sight of the holy vessel was vouchsafed to the 
knights of King Arthur, in their hall at Camelot, though 
covered with white samite, and in a fit of holy ardour 
they vow to go in quest of it. Mr. Tennyson describes 
its appearance previous to this to a sister of Sir Percivale, 
and in our humble opinion these few lines should be 
placed among the finest he has ever penned. The nun 
says i— 








“ Stream’d thro’ my cell a cold and silver beam, 
And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail, 
Rose-red, with beatings in it, as if alive, 
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Till all the white walls of my cell were dyed 
With rosy colours leaping on the wall ; 
And then the music faded, and the Grail 
Pass’d, and the beam decay’d, and from the walls 
The ros¥ quiverings died into the night.” 


We advise our readers to follow the adventures of the 
knights on their quest of the Holy Grail, in Sir Thomas 
Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur” (first printed by Caxton in 
1485), a cheap edition of which, edited by Sir E. Strachey, 
was published in 1868 by Messrs. Macmillan. Out of 
the 150 knights who left the brilliant court of Camelot 
on the search, only Galahad, Lancelot, Percivale, and 
Bors saw it. The first died directly he beheld it, and the 
three latter returned to Camelot, and recited their ad- 
ventures. Sir Percivale entered a monastery soon after, 
and Mr. Tennyson makes him relate his adventures in 
the cloistered court to a brother monk. 

Curiously enough, a dish, said to be the Paschal dish 
in question, is still preserved at Genoa. It is called the 
Sacro Catino, and is said to have been given by the 
Queen of Sheba to the royal treasury of the Kings of 
Judah. It passed to the priesthood and family of 
Joseph, was used by our Lord at his last supper, then 
carried to the Roman colony of Czsarea, on the Medi- 
terranean, and in 1101, at the sacking of that place, 
transferred to the Genoese. In the hall of the ducal 
palace at Genoa are six frescoes at each end. One repre- 
sents the division of the spoil. A young man holds the 
Grail in his hand, having selected it from heaps of rich 
booty. This dish was much esteemed, and deposited in 
the Cathedral in a separate sacristy, secured by several 
locks, the keys of which were in the custody of separate 
nobili, or Clavigeri. It was exhibited three times a year 
by a prelate of high rank. Until about a century agot 
was thought to be a large emerald. In 1319, when the 
town was besieged by the Ghibellines, the Cardinal 
Duque di Fiesco advanced a sum equal to 200 marks of 
gold upon it. It was, however, redeemed after seven 
years. M Barthelmy, in 1755, obtained a sight of it 
and soon saw, from the air bubbles, that it was only 
glass. Napoleon took it to Paris, but in 1815 it was 
returned, though broken in its passage. It is of beautifil 
workmanship, second only to the Portland Vase, and the 
join is concealed by gold filagree. Chevalier Bossi, o 
Turin, believed it a production of the Augustan age of 
Rome, but Millin thinks it cast during the Lower Empire 
at Constantinople or Czesarea. Servonius, in his “ History 
of Teutonic Poetry” (I. 407), says it would be lost labour 
to endeavour to arrive at the bottom of the legend. In 
his belief it had no other foundation than the fancy 
probably a Provengal or Spanish monk, to whom perhaps 
a costly relic gave the impulse. Dr. Bell says the Gens 
relic, with the commonalty, went by the name of Sapiinw. 
In the Boden See, or Lake of Constance, on its most 
beautiful island, still exists the edifice of one of the most 
ancient and richest of their Benedictine prelacies 
Reichenau. Here was preserved a dish of inestimable 
value, guarded with great jealousy. It was exhibited 
late as 1755, for Keysler describes it in his travels ¢ 
that date. This dish (called tte Paschal dish) is ter™ 
a sapphire, the species of gem mentioned by William 
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value, brought by Joseph of Arimathea into Britain, 
which had been used at the Paschal supper, once existed 
in this country, though this belief or legend seems to 
have been unknown or forgotten at the time of William 
of Malmesbury, and the allusion he makes to it is not 
understood by himself. We may conclude that when 
the Genoese became possessed of an ancient murhine 
dish, at the sack of Czesarea, their wonder and their ad- 
miration of its beauty soon grew into a species of vene- 
ration, and as the British legend was then in abeyance, 
the vacant myth was willingly transferred—(the same 
would hold good of the Reichenau dish)—to the Catino, 
which afterwards was never mentioned but with the 
epithet sacro.” 

We must find space for another quotation or two from 
the Laureate’s beautiful poem. This is how the quest 
was fulfilled in the pure and saintly Galahad :— 


“1, Galahad, saw the Grail, 
The Holy Grail, descend upon the shrine ; 
I saw the fiery face as of a child 
That smote itself into the bread, and went ; 
And hither am I come ; and never yet 
Hath what thy sister taught me first to see, 
This Holy Thing, fail’d from my side, nor come 
Cover’d, but moving with me night and day, 
Fainter by day, but always in the night 
Blood-red, and sliding down the blacken’d marsh 
Blood-red, and in the sleeping mere below 
Blood-red. And in the strength of this I rode, 
Shattering all evil customs everywhere, 
And past thro’ Pagan realms, and made them mine, 
And clash’d with Pagan hordes, and bore them down, 
And broke thro’ all, and in the strength of this 
Come victor.” 


We will close this paper by a verse or two from Mr. 
Tennyson’s exquisite poem on “Sir Galahad,” written 
about twenty-five years ago :— 


“ When down the stormy crescent goes 

A light before me swims, 

Between dark stems, the forest glows, 
I hear a voice of hymns ; 

Then by some secret shrine I ride ; 
I hear a voice but none are there ; 

The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 
The tapers burning fair. 

Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth. 
The silver vessels sparkle clean, 

The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 
And solemn chants resound between. 


Sometimes on lonely mountain meres 
I find a magic bark ; 
I leap on board ; no helmsman steers ; 
I float till all is dark ; 
A gentle sound, an awful light! 
Three angels bear the Holy Grail. 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 
Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 
As down dark tides, the glory slides, 
And star-like mingles with the stars. 
e * * . * * * * 
The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And thro’ the mountain walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 
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Swells up, and shakes and falls. 


Then move the trees, the copses nod 
Wings flutter, voices hover near ; 
‘O, just and faithful Knight of God, 
Ride on! the prize is near.’ 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange, 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-armed I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the Holy Grail.” 


—_——+ 


OPINION. 


" Cr. differ,” is a very common answer to 

the question “ Well, what do people think about 
it?” And it is an answer which opens a whole flood of 
speculation. Why do opinions differ in the extraordinary 
way they do? One would have thought primd facie that 
if exactly the same facts were put before two people that 
they must come to the same conclusion ; but the result 
is exactly the reverse, it is almost certain that they will 
come to different conclusions. The difference then must 
be in the individuals themselves, for the facts remain the 
same: it must be either in their constitutions, or know- 
ledge, or previous habits of thought, or associations, or 
bringing up. This is rather a terrible thought, for it is 
quite possible that what to one man may appear an 
absolute certainty which nobody can deny, may be in 
fact but the creation of his own constitution of mind, and 
be considered a ridiculous absurdity by the great mass 
of people. 

Now it may be said that this difference of opinion is 
manifest to all ; possibly this is so, but its causes cannot 
be, otherwise people would be more tolerant of the 
opinions of others. Toleration is a thing of modern 
growth, but it would certainly extend further than it 
does now if people in general only had a more correct 
knowledge of the way in which their own opinions were 
formed ; what is due to constitutional bias, what to early 
teaching, and what to clear logical reasoning on the facts 
of the case. Let a man but launch himself into any 
controversy, and he will see something of this—he may 
start with no strong opinion at all, but, with the struggle, 
his feelings will grow hotter, and he will find himself 
taking one side most keenly, and before the end will dis- 
cover that all his whole heart and mind is engaged in a 
matter on which he was by no means certain a short 
time ago, and concerning which he has perhaps acquired 
no new knowledge or light of any sort or kind. The 
instinct of strife has deepened his opinions, and he has 
only to continue to fight for them to make them abso- 
lutely ineradicable, whether right or wrong. 

Thecontinued existence of twogreat political parties sup- 
plies numberless instances of these diversities of opinion. 
If there were any great differences between the intel- 
lectual power and cultivation of the different bodies of 
men, it would be more comprehensible ; but when men 
of equal position and acknowledged genius take such 
totally different views of current events, personal tem- 
perament must have much to do with the matter. But 
these differences are very subtle. It would be said at 
first sight that a Radical must be a more sanguine man 
than a Conservative, and a Conservative more cautious 

















than a Radical, but in particular cases the reverse might 
be found to be the case; and it would be seen at once 
that these qualities only go a short way towards the 
complex organizations which make up these different con- 
ditions of mind. Then again look at the vast religious differ- 
ences of the age. It is all very well for certain Protestant 
bodies to speak of the unenlightened Roman Catholics, 
but men who are acquainted well with foreign nations 
know that as far as culture and acquirements go, there 
is little to choose between the educated in all civilized 
countries. A scientific Englishman knows that in France 
he will find men of equal knowledge and ability with 
himself. The truth is that religious differences of opinion 
spring just as much as all others from certain habits of 
mind, and it turns out practically that it is just as easy 
for an Englishman to be a sincere Roman Catholic when 
his mind has been diverted into that particular groove, 
as it is for a foreigner. This, of course, is speaking some- 
what vaguely, for there is no doubt that certain nations 
have so developed particular mental constitutions, that 
they have naturally a tendency to particular opinions. 
Perhaps it would be almost too much to say that the 
Scotch are Presbyterian, and the Irish Roman Catholic 
by nature, for no doubt other causes have helped ; they 
have both fought and bled for their own form of faith, 
and that must deepen it; but still constitution went a 
long way at first, and it goes a long way now. 

As to minor religious differences of opinion, it is almost 
impossible to say how they arise. One of the most 
curious features of the present day is the way in which 
the children of the thorough Evangelicals of the last 
generation, people in the same position of life and with 
much the same surroundings, in so many cases become 
the most fervent supporters of the extreme High Church 
party. Possibly they may be such by constitution as 
would take part in any religious movement, and the 
wave of motion is at present in that direction; but it is 
evident that, if so, in both cases it was not the rational 
faculty, but the inner feeling that was affected. 

To take a narrower case of difference of opinion. 
When any interesting trial is going on, the question is 
much narrowed. Most people have no interest whatever ; 
they have not been educated with a view to this par- 
ticular question, they have all exactly the same facts 
before them, and yet they come to totally different con- 
clusions. It was quite amusing to see how the Tichborne 
case divided every assembly of people, it was almost 
impossible to find any number of people in a room who 
could agree upon the matter, and yet all had exactly the 
same data to go upon. 

This spectacle is very alarming to some people. They 
say that if there be such differences of opinion, and that 
they arise so often from constitution, or habit, or educa- 
tion, how are we to be sure of anything, how can we be 
happy in our minds, as to our conduct in any question. 
“Is there—” they ask almost in despair, “ Is there any 
truth ?” 

Certainly there is, a great deal. For when we come 
to examine, there are a great many undisputed facts in 
the world. To begin with the most certain of things—pure 
mathematics—the whole science is a certainty. There 











is no rational question but that two and two make four 
and every other clearly ascertained result in abstract 
quantities is just as sure. So again such palpable things 
as the fact of our existence, and the necessity there js 
for continually supportin€ life, are all admitted by the 
vast mass of people ; and to a less degree this is true of 
the great majority of things in this world. There are, 
after all, only comparatively few things that admit of a 
difference of opinion. If they are questions of fact, either 
the evidence is weak or contradictory, or else they are 
still in the future undecided. If they are questions of 
taste, it is manifest that, there being no fixed standard, 
there never can be certainty. Truths then there are, no 
doubt, there are plenty to form a sound basis to test 
upon in most affairs of life, though naturally we might 
wish that there were still more certainties. 

Again, it may be asked by some, whether this diver. 
gence of opinion which prevails in so many things, is or 
is not for the benefit of the world. It has no doubt both 
its advantages and disadvantages—the question is which 
of the two predominate. First of all it does cause delay, 
and often puts off good things altogether. A never. 
ending discussion will arise upon some really important 
matter, and will go on till the right time for action is 
gone by. Many a great reform has been delayed for 
years, by the wrangling caused by the difference of 
opinion upon it—many another frustrated altogether. 
‘the work of Parliament is very difficult, and becomes 
more difficult every year as more divergence of opinion 
becomes apparent. It is well known that Committees 
and Boards never act with the rapidity and decision of 
single individuals. Again, another great disadvantageis 
that these differences of opinion tend to embitter not 
only public, but also private life. Many of the estrange- 
ments which destroy, the happiness of ordinary life arise 
from differences of opinion; people with interests in 
common and fitted in many ways to aid each others 
happiness, positively detract from it, because they cannot 
agree in opinion. 

On the other hand there are vast advantages which 
to many seem to more than counterbalance these disad- 
vantages. The discussion of different questions immensely 
exercises the powers, and improves the abilities of met 
Without some such exercise they would stagnate and 
sink down into a dreary monotony, more hard to beat 
than the strife of opinion. And again, what is still mor 
valuable, truth can only be discovered by diligent search; 
and that will not be made unless men are egged on by 
the instincts of strife and emulation. Discussion and 
criticism alone will bring the truth to the surface 
Without difference of opinion there would be no keet 
inquiry ; the growth of knowledge, the revival of learning 
the deep insight which we have into antiquity, all result 
from the emulation in search caused by difference 
opinion. If the necessity for food has caused all 
inventions of our day, if the struggle for existence 
been the cause of all the vast works which now covert 
earth, so also the difference of opinion and the anxiey 
of each man to prove himself right, have been im 
main the creators of our historical knowledge, aad of 
vast philosophical literature. To decide whether these 
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advantages counterbalance all the disadvantages, would 
be to assume that there can be no difference of opinion 
upon the point, and to contradict a great deal that has 
been here written. 
ferences of opinion exist, would be sufficient with some 
minds to turn the balance of feeling in their favour. Be 
that how it may, at any rate they preach toleration, and 
should teach us to bear patiently with opinion with 


which we cannot agree. 


2 
— 


COLONIAL BISHOPS. 








EW subjects cry more urgently for ventilation than 

the revision of the system of the colonial episcopate. 
At the present time colonial bishops labour under a de- 
preciation in public opinion, arising out of circumstances 
which ought not to be beyond control orremedy. Time 
was when there was no obverse to the picture of the 
model chief pastor of a rock-bound island or a far-away 
colony doing the work of an Evangelist without intermis- 
sion or holiday in the see, to which, for Christ and His 
Church’s sake, he had expatriated himself. Then in a 
quiet irony it was wont to be said of any rather sleepy 
member of the episcopal bench at home that it would be 
a wholesome thing for him to make him change places 
for five or ten years with a colonial brother, that so the 


one might get a little hard work, and the other a little | 


comparative play. But now the case is quite altered. 
Long and frequent vacations at home have become a 
recognized part of the colonial bishop’s life, and not only 
so, but retirements in the prime or little past the prime of 
such life are the rule rather than the exception. What 


with two retired bishops of Colombo actually in the midst | 


of us, doing episcopal work and parochial work in 
England, and fully able to pay this double debt ; what 
with dignified holders of the colonial mitre riding serenely 
about Bath and Cheltenham, within the range of many 
eyes belonging to subscribers to the Propagation of the 
Gospel Society, which provides their stipends ; and what 
with the curious phenomena of men attaining the office 
of a bishop, and then being precluded from doing a 
bishop’s work for a diocese, because the diocese will have 
none of them, it is high time to look to it, that the insti- 
tution be not brought into contempt for want of a board 
of control to check and to correct abuses. It is confi- 
dently stated, and we believe capable of proof, that no 
less than fourteen colonial bishops have resigned their 
sees within the last ten years, and it is equally patent 
that the number of bishops seeking temporary holiday in 


the mother country is very much on the increase. In | 
justification of the latter their friends would doubtless | 


urge the inroads of climate upon health not perhaps of 
the strongest when they first started from home; or that 
they were obliged to return home for a season to look up 
the church fund, specially nursed for them in England, 
and to augment it, if it may be, by holding meetings in 
English dioceses. And as to the former class, the retired 
bishops, it would be said, we doubt not, that another year 
or two in their colonial bishoprics would have been the 
death of them. 
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But the very fact that these dif- | 


| not apostolic precedent or warranty. 





| What a tribute and compliment is this to the 
| re-invigorating infiuences of the mother country, where 
| they so soon recover their damaged healths that in a year 
or so they can compete for suffragan sees or offices of 
ecclesiastical dignity and emolument, and attain them, 
no man forbidding. We do not doubt but that some of 
these appointments are justifiable by reference to the 
working qualifications of these individuals: but if so, 
what a pity that a little longer trial of a colonial atmo- 
sphere had not been made before determining that such 
usefulness could not be retained for a sphere where it was 
exceptional, instead of being remitted to one where it 
might be found in scores of home-clergy, qualified and 
entitled to look forward to promotion. 

As to the holiday-seekers, who leave their dioceses but 
for a season, there is no answer which would not betoken 
hardness of heart to be given to their pitiful claim of re- 
laxation in a more genial climate; except that if their 
holidays are to be chronic, if they are to take up a part 
| of every year, if their years of episcopate are to be quoted 

without allowance for the vacations which come fast and 
| frequent, they ought in justice to postpone the period of 
retirement to a very distant period, and to serve for a 
season, which, after deducting holidays and English pro- 
gresses, would be . ted by their severest censors respect- 
able. 

If indeed they elect to be judged by the plea of 
beating up fresh subscriptions te meet the Church 
needs of their dioceses, the case is different. But it is at 
the same time more humiliating. And though societies, 
and bishops, and church dignitaries at home cannot see 
it, yet they may depend upon it that there is nothing so 
calculated to bring the colonial church into contempt 
as the sight of its episcopate carrying round the hat at 
country towns and watering places, and reiterating the 
appeal date obolum Belisario, with the gaping money-bag 
in one hand, and the rude or polished crozier, as the case 
and fancy may be, in the other. Working clergy see 
this and form their own opinions: so do laymen, not by 
any means disaffected or illiberal. They can hardly help 
a laugh in their sleeves at the personal and selfish cha- 
racter (as it is bound to seem) of their pleadings for the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, or the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. “The Church in the colonies” they 
urge, “is everywhere in bad case,” but more especially in 
our particular dioceses. We very much doubt whether 
such a posture and attitude of appeal is befitting, and 
scarcely in members of an episcopate. Certainly it has 
In the infant 








| Church, the twelve came to the resolution “that it was 





not reason, to leave the word of God and serve tables,” 
and it were well if that text could be reconsidered and 
acted upon by their colonial successors in our day. Pos- 
sibly a resolution amongst them to limit their energies to 
“dispensing the Word of God,” and to leave the tables 
and the money question to properly constituted boards 
and committees, might have a visible effect in reducing 
the number of colonial bishops on leave in England at 
one and the same time, and in giving renewal of confi- 
dence to the subscribers and well wishers of the colonial 
Church. 
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At any rate it would then be easy to distinguish 
between drones and working bees, judicious and in- 
judicious appointments. The constitution of a great 
central Board of Missions which should embrace the needs 
and difficulties of the whole colonial episcopate, and out 
of a common fund endeavour to meet these with men and 
money, might indeed be a gigantic undertaking, but it 
were well worth trying, if only for the sake of adding 
dignity and self-respect to the colonial bishops, as a 
body. 
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REVIEWS. 


Outlines of the Life of the Lord Jesus Christ. Vol. 1. By the 
Rev. L. Mercier, M.A., Chaplain of the Foundling Hos- 
pital. Sampson Lowand Co. 1871. 


Mr. Mercier has done good service to the cause of faith, by 
the publication of this instalment of a work which promises 
to be a valuable addition to the theological literature of the 
age. There can be no question that the chronology of the 
events of our Lord’s life which is generally accepted among us, 
is open to serious doubts ; and indeed our author goes so far 
as to say that there are no fewer than three hundred “ Har- 
monies” of the Gospels in existence, all differing from each 
other more or less in their details, while as to the precise dates 
of the Nativity at Bethlehem, and of the Crucifixion, there is 
a variety of opinions, ranging over no less than eighteen years 
and forty-two years respectively. We own that until we read 
Mr. Mercier’s Preface, we were not aware that the discrepan- 


cies were so great. 
Mr. Mercier thus explains the plan which he has followed 


in the present work :— 


“The arrangement of the dates of the Life of Jesus may be made 
either by reckoning backwards from one fixed event, such as either 
the Baptism or the Crucifixion of the Christ, to the era of the 
Nativity ; or conversely from the latter date (supposing that any of 
the three can be ascertained with approximate exactness) to the 
other two. Either process, however, pre-supposes that certain 
doubtful or disputed points, such as above mentioned, can be re- 
solved beyond further question. The former process has been here 
adopted, it being assumed that the date of the Crucifixion is now, 
by the concurrent testimony of the best astronomical calculations, 
ascertained beyond all reasonable doubt. It is only necessary here 
to observe that in no case has the writer depended wholly upon 
authority, however great and justly respected. The investigation 
has all been independently conducted ; and it is some satisfaction 
that, in most important points (regarding the dates especially of 
the Passovers), the agreement of his own calculations with those of 
such writers as Wurm, Ideler, Greswell, and Weiseler, has been 
sufficiently close to warrant a conviction that the date of Friday, the 
5th of April, A.D. 30, is the true date of the 15th of the Jewish month 
Nisan, the day on which the Messiah suffered crucifixion. 

“ This then being regarded as almost beyond question the Zer- 
minus ad quem of the Great Life, it becomes a question whether 
any certain indications are given in the history, by which, the date 
of the Baptism being by the retrograde calculation determined, that 
of the Nativity may be also fixed : or whether the latter may be first 
ascertained, and the former derived by outward reckoning from it. 
At the present stage of the inquiry it must be enough to state that 
thus much only can be directly determined from the actual notes of 
time in the Gospels in reference to either event: i.e. the Baptism 
must have taken place at least seven weeks before the Passover 
on April 9, A.D. 27, and the Nativity must have occurred at least 
an equal, nay a longer, period of time before the Passover on April 
IT, B.C, 4. 


“For, in the former case, the Temptation, and the testimony of 
the Baptist, together with a double journey to and from Nazareth 
to Jerusalem (including a visit to Capernaum), is recorded. Jp 
the latter, the Purification of Forty Days, the Visit of Magi, the 
Massacre of Bethlehem, and the Death of Herod, with its seyen 
| days of mourning, and the rejoicings for the accession of Archelays 
| had intervened before the date of the same Great Festival of the 
Passover. 

“ For a more precise determination of the period of either event 
recourse must be had to other and different modes of calculation, 
At present all that can be asserted is that Jesus could not have 
been born la¢er than the 28th of February, B.C. 4, though He might 
have been born some months defore that time. As he was about 
thirty years of age at the time of His Baptism, and as He was bap. 
tized at least fifty days before the Passover on April 9, that event 
must have taken place not dater than Feb. 18, A.D. 27. And, as 
there are four Passovers indicated in the Gospels as occurring 
during His ministry (at the last of which He was put to death), the 
last Passover, synchronizing with the close of His life, must have 
been that of April 4, 5, A.D. 30, when His ministry had lasted 
— time above three years, and His life some time above thirty. 
three.” 





As a specimen of Mr. Mercier’s style, and also of his treat- 
ment of the subject which he has taken in hand, we venture to 
quote the following passage, descriptive-of “ Jesus in his twelfth 
year” :— 

“A period now occurs of nearly twelve years, regarding which 
the Evangelist is wholly silent. 

“ Jesus was now in His twelfth year. This was the age at which 
a Jewish youth became entitled to the full privileges of his national 
birth, and was admitted for the first time to a participation in the 
Great Festival of the Passover. He therefore accompanied Joseph 
and Mary to Jerusalem for this purpose on the occasion of its cele- 
bration in the Nisan of the year 8 A.D. 

“St. Luke states that His parents went up every year to the 
feast. That Joseph should do so was a matter of duty, but of 
course with Mary, as a female, it was optional. It is not clear why 
she invariably went, unless she believed that some principle of 
duty as a companion to her husband, such as might have entered 
into her motives in her journey to Bethlehem, were involved in her 
going. We do not hear of Jesus accompanying His parents before: 
if fear of Archelaus had hitherto caused them to leave Him behind 
in Nazareth, that fear was now removed, for Archelaus had now 
been deposed and banished from his kingdom. 

“ On the conclusion of the Paschal week, Joseph and Mary set out 
to return to Nazareth. 

“It was not until the evening of the first day of their journey that 
they discovered that Jesus was not in the caravan by which they 
travelled. True, they had not observed Him throughout the day, 
but the caravan was a very large one on that occasion, as there 
were so many who had gone up to the feast, and they naturally 
surmised that their Son had attached Himself to some one or 
other of their neighbours’ companies with whom He was well 
acquainted, 

“It was not, therefore, until the evening halt, when they missed 
Him from the family tent on retiring for the night, that they insti- 
tuted inquiries about Him ; and uneasiness grew into alarm, when 
they found that He had not been seen by, or amongst, any of their 
kinsfolk or acquaintance. It was too late then to retrace their 
steps, so they were obliged to await the early dawn before they 
could turn on their backward route to seek Him where they had 
left Him, in Jerusalem. 

“ As the return journey occupied the same time as their journey 
outwards, they did not reach the city until the evening of the 
second day. Another night of anxiety must, therefore, be pas 
before they could set their fears at rest. On the third day they set 
out upon their anxious search. Whether that search was long of 
not, we are not told. It is most natural to suppose that they would 
first inquire at the houses of the few friends they had in the city, 
and not hearing any tidings of Him there, their knowledge of His 
character and habits would lead them at once instinctively to the 
Temple. For Jesus was now in the position of a Catechumen 0 
the Law, and was in fact (as we may say) of age so far as the rel 
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gious privileges of a Jew were concerned ; He was, in their own 
oe ‘ f the Law.’ 

idiom, now ‘a Son o 

“In the Temple they had not long to seek. The Schools of the 
Doctors were held in Chambers, or in the Porches in the Court of 
the Women ; and it was thither they directed their steps. It was 
probably their knowledge of the way in which the leisure time of 
Jesus was passed in His own little town which actuated them in 

sae hi rk rai i f of the 
seeking him here. They knew How he av ailed Himself of the 
scanty means of learning which their own little northern syna- 
gogue afforded ; and they rightly judged that He would seize the 
precious opportunity, which His age and visit now afforded Him, of 
gaining deeper and more extended learning in the writings of the 
Law and of the Prophets than could be procured at home. 

“There then they found Him ; sitting as a student, probably with 
others, upon the floor in the midst of the doctors, listening to their 
lectures, answering to their catechetical questions, and asking for 
further information, as was usually permitted, on points which 
demanded fuller and clearer light than the doctors themselves were 
perhaps in the habit of throwing upon the meaning of the Prophets. 
‘And all that heard Him were astonished at His understanding and 
His answers.’ 

“Overcome by her mingled emotions of anxiety and joy, the holy 
Virgin mother gave vent to her feeling in words expressive of some 
little haste and agitation. She was, indeed, hardly mistress of her 
own expressions. Delight and amazement were struggling in her 
heart; for we must conclude from the tone of the Evangelist’s 
writings that she and Joseph must have stood for a minute or 
two, as much lost in astonishment at the powers of mind which they 
now saw awakened in their Son, as were the doctors themselves at 
the wondrous intelligence displayed in His answers, and the charac- 
ter of the questions which He addressed to them for information. 
Breaking at last through all restraint, she spoke in words that 
betrayed emotions which not even the presence of the doctors could 
repress. ‘Son, why hast Thou thus dealt with us? Behold Thy 
father and I have sought Thee sorrowing.’ The artless reply of 
the Son is in beautiful contrast with the anxious reproach implied 
inthe mother’s words. ‘ How is it that ye sought me?’ was His 
natural reply ; ‘ wist ye not that I must be about My Father’s busi- 
ness?’ The innocent surprise of the Son, it is to be observed, was not 
excited by the fact that His parents had come to /ook for Him, but 
that they should have had any doubt at all as to where to find Him. 
It was to Him so natural, so necessary, to be where He was, that 
He could not understand that there could have been the least diffi- 
culty in His parents’ mind as to His whereabouts. And if, as 
pethaps we ought, we understand Him to say that it was His duty 
to be not ‘about His Father’s dusiness, but ‘in His Father’s dui/d- 
ings ;’ the answer becomes even the more significant, and the more 
consonant with the question of His mother. 

Let it be observed, these are the very first words which are on 
record of the Lord Jesus! And wonderful words they were, even 
above the comprehension of either His mother or Joseph. What 
could He mean in speaking of His Father's business, when so far 
as they believed He knew, Foseph’s house and business were those 
of His father? For the Virgin, in her exquisite delicacy and purity 
of heart, had manifestly never yet informed her Divine Son (even as 
a had never herself acquainted Joseph) of the secret of His real 

arentage. Divinely as it was communicated to her, divinely she 
80 left it to be intimated to Him. In all outward reverence and 
eee duty she had ever treated Joseph as her true husband, and 

¢ had requited her confidence with equal tenderness and manly 
generosity. All that was his was hers, and all her cares and 
anxieties, all the tremendous responsibilities attaching to her super- 
natural maternity, he undertook in the sight of God to share with 
her. Whom then could her Son mean by His Father ? 
gem that, upon this great occasion of Jesus attaining 
she og ition as a member of the Jewish polity, His mind 
— 4 or the first time awakened to the sense of Who and 
Hie Bee - paeaed was. This truth once firmly established in 
chm e would, young as He was, marvel that they, who must 
ra ~ arate and more than He did, should not have anticipated 
hens ~ry d not act otherwise at that time nor be elsewhere than 
of as they found Him. There seems, therefore, something 
». * reproof in the words in which He answered His mother, B 
it is a re r f " . he r. ut 
Proot only by contrast ; for we may be sure that Jesus, not 
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yet by many years entering upon His ministry, still in all respects 
a youth, and owing all filial devotion to His earthly parents, would 
never so far have forgotten the duty of a son, nor willingly pained 
the heart of so fond and anxious a mother. Indeed the 
Evangelist seems to evince an anxiety that no such intention 
should be attributed to Jesus, for he immediately adds that ‘He 
—_ down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was subject unto 
them. 

“For eighteen years more had Mary to wait, keeping all the 
sayings and all the actions of her Son stored within her heart for 
devout contemplation and reflection, abiding God’s own good time 
when it should please Him to afford her a solution of all the 
strange and wondrous things of which she was both a witness and 
a partaker, 

“During these long years of preparation did Jesus continue 
growing in wisdom as in years (clearing away, as the Evangelist 
expresses it, all obstacles to his perfect understanding of the Truth), 
and in the favour with which he was regarded both by God and 
man. 

“ The veil which was partially lifted to give us this scanty view of 
the early days of our Lord again falls over this lengthened period 
of eighteen years. When again it rises, a generation has passed 
away. Zacharias and Elizabeth, Simeon and Anna, have long been 
at their rest ; Joseph himself is gathered to his fathers ; and Jesus 
of Nazareth, probably assisted by His brethren, has supported His 
mother by the trade of a carpenter, which Joseph on his death had 
left them for an inheritance.” 


BEETON’S BOOKS. 


1. Beeton’s Hand-book of the Law relating to Property. 
(Ward and Lock, 1871.) 

2. Beeton’s Hand-book of the Law relating to Women and 
Children. (do. 1871.) 

3. Beeton’s Hand-book of the Law relating to Sureties and 
Liabilities. (do. 1871.) 

4. Beeton’s Hand-book of the Law relating to Partnership 
and Joint-Stock Companies. (do. 1871.) 

5. Beeton’s Hand-book of the Law relating to Wills, Execu- 
tors, and Trustees. (do. 1871.) 


6. Beeton’s Hand-book of the Law relating to Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes. (do. 1871). 


This is really a very excellent series of practical law books— 
practical in the sense of reducing the subjects of which 
they treat into a form so clear and understandable that 
literally those who run may read. We have generally had a 
dread of so-called plain books on legal subjects. They are 
mostly made plain at the expense of legal exactitude. It is not 
Every point incident to the question under discussion 
is presented, and in language so simple and distinct, that the 
“forms” of the law are forgotten, and the plain sense stands 
out in bold relief. We never understood or any way compre- 
hended the ins and outs of the Divorce Court until we read 
No. 6. in the above list. The man who is his own lawyer with 
one of these books in hand would not necessarily realize the 
adage of having a fool for a client. We should like to see the 
man who “does” them. We think he cannot be a lawyer, 
because he could never make things so plain in a few words if 
he had been reared to that profession. Yet who but a lawyer 
could handle such intricate subjects? If not a lawyer, the 
author, compiler, digester of this series, must be a good man 
of business, with a head like an encyclopedia, and the organ of 
order wonderfully developed. non 

We can only add that we sincerely hope that the enterprising 
publishers of this series will find enough encouragement from the 
public to enable them to supplement these with other equally 
“ handy” hand-books, 
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Paris under the Commune. By John Leighton, F.S.A._ Brad- 
bury, Evans, & Co. 1871. ae 

An accomplished writer as well as artist, is Mr. Leighton, 

who in this volume has given to the world not merely a plea- 


sant and, for the time, very interesting volume, but a valuable | 


a little brochure, in pamphlet form, the Bataille des 

Jours. 1n that little book he saw the elements of a large 
work, and his own recent experiences gave him the reag 
means of expansion, An English nobleman, who for months 
had been making a collection of all the documents and _pubj. 
cations bearing on 
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memorial of a 
state of things 
which suddenly 
came, and were 
for a time, and 
then—happily for 
society at large— 
as suddenly passed 
away. The days 
of thesecond siege 
of Paris—not the 
siege which she 
endured so nobly 
and so patiently at 
the hands of the 
Prussians — but 
that which she 
endured at the 
hands of the vile 
viper-brood of soz 
disants “Com- 
munists,” were, as 
Mr. Leighton tells 





the siege of Paris 
and the Com 
mune, kindly 
placed his tre. 
sures at his dis. 
posal; and ili 
the result—a half 
guinea —_volume 
which will be 
found worthy ofa 
place on the 
| shelves of every 





library. It is il 
| lustrated _ richly, 
| and even pro. 
| fusely, from the 
| first to the last 
page, with por 
traits of the most 
distinguished cha- 
racters who figure, 
for good or for 
evil — the latter, 


usonhistitle page, : 
seventy-three ;and M. THIERS. MARSHAL MACMAHON. So — 
all the world (From Leighton’s “‘ Paris under the Commune.”) nate—in the alr 


knows how much 


nals of the siege, 
Opposite to the 





of wickedness, of 
baseness, of cruel- 
ty, of dastardly 
cowardice, of ar- 
son, and of murder 
they managed to 
perpetrate in that 
shortspace of time, 
led on by guides 
and rulers of the 
type of Assi, and 
Flourens, and 
Grousset, and 
Rochefort, and 
Rigault, few of 
whom, happily for 
humanity, and for 
society at large, 
survive to reap the 
benefit of their mis- 
deeds. Would that 
we could entertain 
a reasonable hope 
that with them has 





first page stands 
the portrait of M. 
Thiers, the “ Dic- 
tator of France,’ 
photographed to 
the life, looking 
quite the man for 
the occasion ; 0p- 
posite the word 
‘Finis’ frowns the 
grim face of Mar- 
shal Mac Mahoa, 
Duc de Magenta, 
the Commander 
in Chief of the 
Army of Ves 
ailles, andwho led 
| the troops at the 
| final assault and 

capture oftheclty. 
| Whatever may be 
| the faults and the 
| shortcomings o 
| these two persons 
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passed away the EXTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF ST. EUSTACE. (See p. 241.) i nts they 
Stirps et radix et (From Leighton’s “‘ Paris under the Commune.”) at all eve who 
semen Cati- | are the men Wi 





mienoanae ——— saved Paris,andit 





linarum! Butthat 
would be “too good news to be true.” The work, as Mr, Leighton 
is careful to tell us in his Preface, grew out of an accident. 
He was staying in June in the burnt capital, and at the 
Mont Parnasse station of the Western Railway, while 
waiting for a train from Paris to St. Cloud, he fell in with 


( saving Paris, saved France. Rightly, therefore, have they the 


place of prominence in these pages. We are glad to 
allowed to reproduce them in our own columns. 

In the centre of the work are portraits of the martyred Arch- 
bishop Darboy, and the Abbé Deguerre, only in too close 
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ompany 
Teall, Assi, Bergeret, &c. 


with such rascals as P. Grousset, “ Pere Duchesne,” 
The portraits of the two chief 
have already appeared in the columns of our talented 
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By Mr. Leighton’s permission we reproduce his illustrations 
of the twin columns, that of “July,” on the Place de la 
Bastille, and that which once graced the “ Place Vendéme ;” 


contemporary, the Graphic; and so we believe have those of | it is a pity that if one of the two was to fall, the choice of the 


some at least of ces infames. 


mortality which they do not de- 
serve. The loss, however, is one 
which our readers will easily par- 
don; for a more horrid looking 
set of villains we mever beheld. 
Those who are curious in such 
matters will of course refer to Mr. 
Leighton’s pages, much as people 
nish to the Chamber of Horrors at 
Madame Tussaud’s—the fit place | 
toenshrine these Communists, who | 
profess “ Liberty, Equality, and | 
Fraternity ;’ but to whom may be 
applied the lines of Milton :-— 


“‘Licence’ they mean when they cry 
‘ Liberty,’ 
For who loves that must first be 
wise and good.” 





The story of the “second siege” 
is told by Mr. Leighton de die in 
diem. He commences with the 
arival of the news of the fall of 
Metz, and the surrender of Mar- 
shal Bazaine, on October 30. Then 
follows the story of the outcry 
against an armistice ; the appear- 
ance of Rochefort on the scene, 
with Delescluze, Pyat, and his 
crew; the resistance to General 
Trochu; the deaths of Generals 
Thomas and Lecomte ; the assump- 
tion of supreme power by the 
“Central Committee of the Na- 
tional Guard ;” the fortification of 
Montmartre ; the opening of fire 
fom Mont Val¢rien ; the arrests 
ofthe Archbishop and his clerical 
confreres ; their imprisonment and 
murder ; the final assault, and the 
weary days of street fighting ; these 
and all the other incidents are nar- 
ated, not in the past tense, but 
in the present ; in the vivid words 
ofmen who saw these deeds and 
took part in them. 

“—Quaeque ipse miserrima vidi | 

Et quorum pars magna fui.” 





We need not, however, dwell | 
onger on the odious Commune. | 
let us rather lead our readers to | 
admire the large lithographs in red | 
with which Mr. Leighton’s work is 
profusely illustrated. 
full of French life and character, 


struct even where they wake up painful reminiscences. 
"sit of the cowardly ruffians to the little Sisters of the Poor for 
istaNce, opposite page 197, would serve as a satire on AZsops’ 


fable of the « Wolf and the Lamb.” 


For our part we would never lend 
our aid to confer on them an im- -——— 


They are — 
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IN THE PLACE VENDOME. 


COLUMN 


(From Leighton’s “‘ Paris under the Commune.”) 
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COLUMN OF JULY, PLACE DE LA BASTILLE, 


(From Leighton’s “ Paris under the Commune.) 
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and will amuse and 
The 


Englishmen. 


timed in its appearance. 


then ruling mob should not have fallen on that column which 


is still left standing. ‘The Church 
of St. Eustache, which we also 
give, it will be remembered, was 
made in April and May last the 
rendezvous of the Club of the 
“ Reds,” and it was the only church 


| which was actually injured in the 








outbreak. Its roof was partially 
destroyed by a shell, and some of 
its contents were burnt. But hap- 
pily a good providence stood over 


| it and the other sacred edifices, 


which still stand, as if waiting, by 
their silent appeals, to win the po- 
pulace of Paris back from atheistic 
and communistic dreams to the 
faith of her own St. Genevieve and 
St. Louis. 

We end our notice by quoting 
Mr. Leighton’s verdict on the late 
wretched Revolution and its still 
more wretched authors : 


“ That, Commune de Paris, is what 
you have made of Paris! The Prus- 
sians came, Paris awaited them 
quietly with a smile ; the shells fell 
on its houses, it ate black bread, it 
waited hours in the cold to obtain 
an ounce of horseflesh or thirty 
pounds of green wood; it fought, 
but was vanquished ; it was told to 
surrender, and ‘it was given up,’ as 
they say, at the Hotel de Ville ; and 
yet, through all, Paris had not ceased 
to smile. And this, they say, consti- 
tutes its greatness. It was the last 
protestation against unmerited mis- 
fortunes ; it was the remembrance of 
having been once proud and happy, 
and the hope of becoming so again ; 
it was, in a word, Paris declaring it 
was Paris still. Well, what neither 
defeats, nor famine, nor capitulation 
could do, thou hast done! And, 
accursed be thou, O Commune ; for, 
as Macbeth murdered sleep, thou 
hast murdered our smiles !” 


France: its History and Revolu- 
tions. By W. CHAMBERS, W. 
and R. Chambers, Edinburgh 
and London. 1871. 

The great war of 1870-71, we 
may be quite sure, is not yet for- 
gotten here, any more than the 
wickedness of the vile Communists 
of last May can be effaced from the 


memory of “Za pauvre France;” and for many a month—may we 
not say for many a year ?—to come, the story of the Revolutions 
through which she has passed will be of surpassing interest to 
This little volume, therefore, is singularly well- 
But it is more than a mere record of 
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revolutionary misdeeds. It commences the history of France 
from the first conquest of Gaul bythe Roman legions under Julius 
Cesar, and subsequently by the Franks, and gives us a succinct 
account of the Carlovingian and Merovingian dynasties. It 
gives us then, in another chapter, an account of the settlement 
of the Normans within the territories of France, and a history 
of the dynasty named after Hugh Capet. From that period 
we are taken through successive reigns, down to the age of 
Le Grand Monarque, to whose merits as a sovereign full justice 
is done. The story of the fall of Royalty, in the persons of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, and the subsequent Revo- 
lution, the rise of the Great Napoleon, the Restoration of the 
Bourbons, and the Second Empire, are all admirably toid, and 
very fully, too, considering the size of the volume. No chapter, 
however, strikes us as better done than the last in the book, 
which is devoted to an account of the war against Prussia, the 
collapse of the Empire, the siege of Paris, and the “ provi- 
sional” government of M. Thiers. ‘This chapter is so briefly, 
and yet so clearly and fully, and even expansively written, that 
we only wish that we could transfer the whole of it, to our 
columns. We quote, however, the following :— 


“ While the plenipotentiaries of the two nations were proceeding 
to settle the definitive Treaty of Peace at Brussels, France, as if 
destined to endless distractions, suffered the infliction of civil war. 
It was not without a well-founded apprehension of being rudely dis- 
turbed by an invading Parisian rabble, that the Assembly, pre- 
viously to quitting Bordeaux, resolved to sit at Versailles instead of 
the capital. They accordingly did so ; the ministers, however, pre- 
ferring to betake themselves to their official bureaux in Paris. 
Thus affairs continued until Saturday, 18th March, when, a fresh 
revolution breaking out, Thiers and his ministry fled to Versailles. 

“With a powerful German force still within hail, with the 
stipulated indemnity still unpaid, with the country still prostrated 
by that terrible war, and when there was the greatest need for 
general concord, Paris revolts, assumes an attitude of fierce defiance 
and independence ; and acts are committed reminding one of the 
saturnalia of 2nd September, 1792! The causes of these disorders 
throw a curious light on the French character. The extension and 
beautifying of Paris by Louis-Philippe and Napoleon III. had 
attracted from the provinces large numbers of artisans to the capital. 
Napoleon, through the active aid of Baron Hausmann, prefect of 
the Seine, did so much in the way of city improvements, that he 
boasted of having put an end to revolutions, by making street- 
fighting no longer practicable. In the Faubourg St. Antoine, and 
other densely-peopled quarters, he made new lines of broad thorough- 
fares, which, being laid with asphalt, provided no store of paving- 
stones wherewith barricades could be constructed. His expecta- 
tions were illusive. Dispossessed of their old haunts, the prolétaires 
flocked to Montmartre and Belleville, within the north-east and 
easily defensible faubourgs. Here sprung up the citadel of Red 
Republicans—the men who, thrown out of employment by the war, 
crowded into the ranks of the National Guards, and were kept alive 
by a pay of thirty sous, or fifteenpence a head per day during the 
siege. 

“ The prospect of having to lay down their arms, and so lose the 
daily pay for soldiering, was in itself calculated to arouse revolu- 
tionary sentiments; but there were other causes for discord. 
During the universal havoc, the government had kindly, but, 
it is to be feared, with little knowledge of social economics, 
decreed the suspension of various pecuniary obligations, such as 
paying rents, debts, bills, and interest on mortgages. Now that 
peace had dawned, and things were about to settle down in the old 
routine, there was an alarming anticipation among the indebted 
classes of being compelled to satisfy their landlords and creditors. 
Here lay a fund of explosive discontent. Ever since the ovethrow 
of the Empire, those in authority had talked of the country being 
under the rule ofa republic. Thiers professed a wish to uphold 
the republic, while, in reality, there was no republic to uphold. The 
nation had not yet voted for a republic ; and, judging from the temper 
and proclivities of the rural population, probably would not do so. 
There were still other causes of dissatisfaction, The selection of 





Versaillesasaseat of legislature appeared like a‘design to decapitae 
Paris. In short, thg Parisian republicans apprehended that now 
on previous changes of government, their views were likely to} 
subordinated to some conservative or dynastic influence, 

the fifteenpence men of Belleville there was a resolution to sty 
this no longer. Paris should be free and have a governmenty 
its own. 

“When it was too late, Jules Favre discovered that a fatal misab 
had been made by the National Guards being allowed to ru 
their arms for the sake of preserving public order in Paris, Ty 
was simply arming the populace, and enabling them to assumety 
domineering attitude for which they had often contended. Play 
were arranged for disbanding them. Being summoned to deéliyg 
up their cannon and small-arms, they were at the moment incling 
to obey; but, by culpable negligence, the execution of the order wy 
for a few hours delayed, and the disaffected battalions of Belle 
prepared for resistance. Joined by others, and also by regimen 
of thé line, they had the capital almost immediately at their mem, 
Several officers of the line shamefully went over to the side oftk 
insurgents ; some did their duty at the risk of their lives, Tw 
generals, Lecompte and Clement Thomas, being deserted by the 
troops, were taken prisoners, and shot. M. Thiers issued pp 
clamations calling on the peacefully disposed inhabitants to ass 
in restoring order. His efforts were vain. Without organizatin 
or the habit of aiding the authorities, the middle and higher classs 
looked on with dismay or indifference. The executive being power 
less, took shelter at Versailles. Paris was in the hands of the Rel 
Republicans. The tricolor was pulled down, and the red flag, th 
standard of anarchy, hoisted on the Tuileries. 

“ A Central Committee, presided over at first by a M, Assi, cm 
stituted the ruling authority, and proceeded to establish a commu 
embracing the whole capital—meaning by that, a sovereign power 
which should make its own laws, levy its own taxes, and 
in every respect its own affairs. Other cities, if they pleased 
might each have its commune, and all the communes of Frame 
would form a federal union of republics, which would be represented 
in a National Assembly, and there, by their number and importane, 
withstand the deadening influence of representatives from the nal 
districts. Such, briefly stated, was the proposed plan of nation 
government, which bore a resemblance to that of the Italiane 
publics in the middle ages. In the bewilderment of active but = 
tutored minds, groping for relief against inveterate centralizatiy 
the Reds of Paris fell upon the idea of setting up an independent 
government. There was something pitiable in the notion ; for, 
the smallest exercise of common sense, it would have been seent 
in the existing half-subdued state of the country, with the Prussiats 
at hand waiting for payment, the system of independent communs 
could not be carried out, and that, supposing this difficulty had beet 
removed, an attempted federation of communes could only endit 
national disintegration. Tey 

“In the discussions on the subject, the fact of the cities in Gret 
Britain being governed by councils freely elected by the inhabitans 
was quoted in justification. But it escaped notice, or perhaps¥ 
not understood, that these municipalities are created by the legis 
lature for special local purposes, and that their members, having 
sworn allegiance to the sovereign, are in all their acts strictly limited 
by statute. Erring in their notions, and involved in the rufa 
proceedings of anarchists, the Commune, elected under the 
spiration of the Central Committee, took the reins of ene 
and became a general terror. Succumbing to the audacity #* 
comparatively small number ot men, who, from their habits, had 
practical knowledge of government, Paris was exposed to distractions 
exceeding what had been suffered during the siege. Ban 
insurance offices, and other public establishments, were laid un 
contribution ; churches and private dwellings were pillaged ; = 
newspapers were suppressed ; individuals incurring suspicion ™™" 
unwarrantably seized and imprisoned ; and at a peaceful deme 
stration several persons were killed by a fusilade from te 
gents. To show their republicanism, adherents of the Comm 
had the weakness to imitate the early revolutionists, by 4 vale 
ing the ordinary calendar, The month of March they A 
Germinal, of the year 79, such being the reckoning from 179 
sorry attempt was also made to restore the practice of wearing 
of liberty.’ - 

“ As a measure of conciliation at the outset, the Commune 
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ver the greater part of the tenants in Paris by decreeing that all 
: October preceding were remitted. Since the first 


rents due since > yr 
Revolution, the state of Paris had never been more critical. Many 


families took to flight ; a large number of shops were shut ; the post- 
ofice authorities went away ; and there were no longer mails to or 
fom England. Barricades were constructed preparatory to defence 
against any troops which the government at Versailles might send 
to attack the capital. From standing on the defensive, the Federals, 
as the Commune called themselves, proceeded to carry the war 

ond the barriers, and there were almost daily encounters with the 
Constitutional troops, commanded by M‘Mahon, Ducrot, and others. 
On several occasions there was great slaughter, with much destruc- 
tion of property. In one of the encounters, F lourens, who acted as 
3 Federal commander, was killed. What seemed incomprehensible 
was the temporizing policy of Thiers. : He agreed that if the in- 
surgents would lay down their arms, Paris should enjoy the right of 
decting its own communal council ; but, with strange inconsistency, 


he caused a law to be enacted (8th April) by the Assembly, con- 
fering on the government the power to appoint the mayors of all 


thecities and towns in France having a population over 20,0o00—a 
decree as arbitrary as if the British executive were to take power to 
appoint the chief magistrates of all the large towns of the United 
Kingdom. 

“The irresolution and feebleness of the provisional government 
may perhaps be excusable in the consciousness of its own defective 
title. The Assembly had been professedly elected only to determine 
the matter of peace or war, and since that was settled, it was officially 
defunct. Its sittings were now a usurpation, without any more legal 
validity than the sittings and acts of the Parisian Commune. The 
country had degenerated into the extraordinary condition of having 
two governments, each of them self-appointed, and each doing as it 
liked. At the end of April and beginning of May, the condition of 
aflairs was lamentable. After running through a course of theories 
and follies, the government and statesmanship of France had sunk 
to the dregs. Political ability, common sagacity, disappeared. 
Like a huge derelict vessel, the wreck of a noble country was ap- 
parently drifting hither and thither to destruction.” 

Here the work stops short. Apparently it was written while 
the fate of the hostages, of the palaces and public buildings, 
and of Paris herself, trembled in the balance, and while such 
wretches as Assi, Flourens, and Rochefort swayed the destinies 
of the fair city of St. Génévitve and St. Louis, and where the 
vhite lily and the fleur-de-lys had shone on the national 
escutcheon. It is a pity that the publication of the work could 
not have been delayed for a week or two, in order that the 
wnter might have been able to place on record the fact that 
the foul Communists fired and destroyed those fair buildings 
vhich the Prussian foe had spared, that they had imbrued 
their hands in the blood of innocent priests and non-com- 
batants, and at last met with the fit, if not the adequate, 
punishment of their villanies, and now live only in the execra- 
ton of mankind, 


The Prince in India and to India. By an Indian. Berigny 
and Co., Calcutta. Trubner and Co., London. 1871. 

It is difficult to do justice to the literary curiosity which lies 
before us. Sambhu Chandra Mukhopadyana, a native Indian 
uthor, has essayed in it to narrate the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
wsit to Calcutta, to comment upon his reception in India, and 
his farewell address to it, on leaving, and to enquire philoso- 
phically into the political uses of princes and pageants, the 
mature and conditions of loyalty, and particularly of the loyalty 
of India under its successive rulers. ‘This is not the author's 
fist work, and his use of the English language does credit to 
his intellect and his education, though, as might be expected, 

's tremendously given to high sounding words, big periods, 
and inflated outbursts of oratory and rhetoric. This makes 
Itself felt in the introduction wherein we gather that, in the 
mites judgment, the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit was a proper 
piece of respect to so great a dependency, that the Prince of 

















Wales’s visit, had he been called upon to pay one, would have 
been more proper, and that—only India easily excuses a lady 
—a visit from the Queen would have been superlatively pro- 
per. As to the Prince of Wales, the author can’t conceive why 
he did'nt come, with Prince Alfred and other brothers who like. 
(p. 10.) “He may yet come,” it is surmised, “and Prince 
Alfred’s reception to my mind converts the probability almost 
into certainty. But it would have been politically more useful, 
and more effective as a show, as it would have been economical 
to the country, for the Royal family to have come at once than 
come thus, one by one, and reserve the superior members for 
the last. There may be too much of a good thing. Too much 
strain may snap the cord of loyalty.” (p. 11.) Indeed it may 
fairly have struck even the oriental mind that all the splendour 
and expense lavished on the Prince’s reception was too costly 
an affair to bear frequent repetition, and though we learn further 
on that only Indians and Anglo-Indians can understand how 
to get up durbars, and investitures, and brilliant ceremonials, 
yet our friend the author is constrained to admit that such a 
gathering of races, religions, classes, castes, and countries never 
before came together to the capital of our Indian Empire. 
“The visit of his Royal Highness has made the ne plus ultra 
of heterogeneity, the perfection of homogeneity,” p. 42. The 
receptions and assemblages which Governors-general had got 
up in past time, are at once and for ever eclipsed. “In all of 
these the fersonne/ was Asiatic and Anglo-Indian, on this oc- 
casion it was both oriental and occidental—universal.” And 
then—the illuminations, “in which the Fever Hospital satisfied 
the large expectation it had raised, and College Square did 
more—surprised everybody by its splendid effect (53)! We 
must plead inability to do justice to the Fire-works, the Field 
Day, the Fancy Ball, and the Farewell Letter. If there is any 
hidden philosophy in the author's reflections upon the policy 
of which he takes all this visit and its ceremonial to be part 
and parcel, we confess it is hid from our mind’s eye, perhaps 
through the dazing effect of so much splendour, and so many 
hard names. No doubt, if we could but read it, or get it trans- 
lated, the Bengali ode which Dinobundhoo Mitter, “ India’s 
volunteer Laureate,” wrote at the instigation of our hard- 
named author, is a very fine affair ; and the only thing we can 
think of likely to match it is “Mr. Barney Maguire’s account 
of the Coronation,” to the tune of “Groves of Blarney,” one 
verse of which ending with Mehemet Ali’s remark—‘“ I'd be 
proud to see the like among the Turks "—suggests to us that 
the hour that distinguished Asiatic sighed for, has arrived. 


Stifford and its neighbourhood, past and present. By WiL11aM 
Pain, Rector of Stifford. (Printed for private circulation. 
1871). 

Ifevery country clergyman would take in hand the same labour 
of love in respect of his own parish as that which Mr. Palin 
has disharged with respect to his own parish of Stifford and 
the fifteen parishes which lie round it within the circle of a few 


| miles, the writers of our “ County Histories,” at the least would 


feel very grateful for their kindly assistance in the way of 
collecting valuable materials. And if Stifford and the other 
parishes in central south Essex can afford material for a hand- 
some quarto volume, rich in antiquarian interest, we think that 
other neighbourhoods might easily supply a true hearted 
labourer in this field of enquiry with ample stores. The 
parishes described in this work include (beside Stifford) east 
and West Tilbury—known to all readers of histcry on account 
of the celebrated Fort before which Elizabeth reviewed her 
troops when the alarm of the Spanish Armada was _given— 
Orsett, Aveley, Bulphan, Stanford, East Thurrock, Fobbing, 
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Mucking, Laindon, Grays Thurrock, Horndon, Chadwell and 
Corringham. Each parish he treats in the manner of a 
true antiquary, giving a full and succinct account of its 
religious history, military reminiscences, roads, church, edu- 
cation, social condition, past and present ; statistics of popula- 
tion, pauperism and crime, secular historical associations, trade, 
markets, manors, together with notices of the chief gentlemen’s 
residences, farmhouses, &c. The volume is adorned with very 
numerous lithographic illustrations. 


Grave-Mounds and their Contents. 
F.S.A. Groombridge and Sons. 

Out of a somewhat dull, gloomy, and forbidden subject, Mr. 
Jewitt, who is well known for his antiquarian taste and learning, 
has contrived to put together a most entertaining and readable 
book. He has let a flood of light in upon the dark interiors of 
those grave-mounds, which not only his own Derbyshire, but 
parts of Wiltshire, Kent, Sussex, Yorkshire, Staffordshire, &c., 
are so thickly studded. He has rifled those interiors, honestly, 
not indecently; and he has catalogued and arranged the 
treasures thus dug up as none, or at all events few, besides him- 
self, could do. The work which lies before us may well be 
styled ‘A Manual of Archzology,” so full is it of accurate 
information, at once scientific and practical, respecting the 
burial places and other relics of our ancestors in the Celtic, the 
Romano-British, and the Anglo-Saxon period. It should be 
added that the wood-engravings, with several of which, by the 
author’s courtesy, we are allowed to adorn our pages, amount to 
nearly five hundred in all. 

After an introductory chapter, devoted to a description of 
grave-mounds in general, their historical importance, and usual 
situation on the hilly districts of England, he describes in 
detail the general characteristics of the Barrows, as they are 
called, and gives us some very interesting examples of the 
positions in which their inmates, or rather their skeletons, are 
found. Of many of these he gives us examples in contracted 
positions, either sitting with their knees nearly touching their 
noses, so as to tempt us to exclaim, Sic sedebat: while another 


By LEWELLYNN JEWITT, 





SKELETON FOUND IN A BARROW ON SOMERRIL MOOR. 
(From Jewitt’s ‘‘ Grave-Mounds aud their Contents,” ) 


is curled up like a spaniel on a hearth before a winter’s evening 
fire. Here the head rests upon the left hand: the oblong oval 





“ cist,” in which it was found—we gather from the contex; 
Derbyshire—was about five feet long by two and a half ym 
smoothly hollowed out of the chalk ; over this the mound » 
raised, as an index, we presume, of the contents beloy, i 
give also a specimen of the external view of a rather pet 
“cist,” formed out of four upright stones, which Suppor 





STONE CIST. 
(From Jewitt’s “‘ Grave-Mounds and their Contents.”) 


capstone. This, Mr. Jewitt tells us, contained a vase of gu 


form. abt ! 
In figure 62 Mr. Jewitt gives a view of a section di 


chamber tumulus, opened at Stoney Littleton. ‘The me 





BONE IMPLEMENTS AND MODELLING TOOLS, &e. 
(From Jewitt’s “ Grave-Mounds and their Contents.”) 


det 
mat 


surements of each of these chambers too he gives 
Mr. Jewitt adds that “interments had evidently been 
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in each of these apartments, some by cremation, and others by 
inhumation ; but the bones had been scattered about, evidently 
theresult of a previous rifling of their contents. These belonged 
io the ancient British or Celtic period. _ 
As we come down to an age comparatively more recent, the 
a specimens given are, of 


oe - course, less rude and less 
Ne primitive. Thus, in the 
aa UE IWR Romano-British period, we 


come across tombs of stone, 
lead, clay, and tile coffins, 
vases, and various other 
__ articles of pottery-ware, 
- showing in many cases a 
great diversity of orna- 
mentation. To this age 
belong many vessels for 
domestic use, arms, swords, 









VASE OF SAMIAN WARE, 


(From Jewitt's “ Grave-Mounds and their . ) 
Contents.”) spears, knives, armill, 


ucklaces, fibula, and other personal ornaments, nearly every 








STONE CHEST, FOUND AT AVISFORD, SUSSEX. 
(From Jewitt’s “‘ Grave-Mounds and their Contents.”) 
me of which is illustrated in one or other of the engravings 
which adorn Mr. Jewitt’s pages in profusion. 

The four last of 
the illustrations which 
we borrow, _ repre- 
sent articles belonging 


period. They are full 
of interest ; but for any- 
thing like a full descrip- 
tion of them we must be 
content to refer our 
readers to the work it- 
self. We will only add 
that figure 339 repre- 
sents a cinerary urn 
from the Mercian ceme- 
tery at King’s Newton, 
. in Derbyshire. The ori- 
From Jewitt’s « ae tana and their Contents.”) ginal - ws and ° qqaamer 
inches in height, and 
8 decorated with encircling bands with impressed ornaments, 
and dots interspersed with crosses of a semi-heraldic type. 
gure 443 gives us the representation of a lady’s fibula or 
“asp, found on Kingston Down, in Kent. It is thus 
tescribed by Mr. Jewitt, and it will please our lady readers to 
sens this description in full : 

This fibula, which is quiet unique, ‘stands at the head of a 

* by no means extensive, characterized by being formed of 
“parate plates of metal, enclosed by a band round the edges. The 
Pe this extraordinary brooch is entirely of gold. The upper 
on lle pied into no less than seven compartments, subdivided 
. of various forms. ‘Those of the first and fifth are semi- 
cucles, with a peculiar graduated figure, somewhat resembling the 
Steps or base of a cross, which also occurs in all the compartments 
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and in four circles, placed cross-wise with triangles. The cells 
within this step-like figure and the triangular are filled with tur- 
quoises ; the remaining cells of the various compartments with 
garnets, laid upon gold-foil, except the sixth, which forms an umbo, 
and bosses in the circle, which are composed apparentiy of mother- 
of-pearl. The second and fourth compartments contain vermicular 
gold chain-work, neatly milled and attached to the ground of the 
plate. The reverse of the fibula is also richly decorated.’ 

“The vertical hinge of the acus is ornamented with a cross set 
with stones and with filigree work round its case. The clasp which 
receives the point of the acus is formed to represent a serpent’s 
head, the eyes and nostrils of which, and the bending of the neck, 
are marked in filigree. This precious jewel was secured by a loop 
which admitted of its being sewn upon the dress.” 





Fig. 443- 
(From Jewitt's “ Grave-Mounds and their Contents,” 
In figure 457, we have “by far the finest example of an 
Anglo-Saxon brooch found in England.” It is of bronze, and 
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Fig. 462. 
“* Grave-Mounds and their Conients.”) 


(From Jewitt's 
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needs no further explanation than that the ring is three seven- 
eighth inches in diameter, while the pin (which is not engraved 
in its full length) measures six. and three quarter inches. 
Figure 462 represents the ghost of an Anglo-Saxon bucket ; 
the wood, of course, having fallen to decay, has left the bronze 
hoops and other metal parts standing out in relief. This 
specimen is from Normandy. The last of our illustrations 
(figures 476, 480, 482, 483), represent articles with which theladies 

















Fig. 480. Fig. 482. 
(From Jewitt's “ Grave-Mounds and their Contents.”) 


Fig. 483. 


adorned themselves in those dark ages. The four specimens 
of bronze and bone hair-pins will speak for themselves ; and, as 
we distrust our own powers in treating of so mysterious a sub- 
ject, the other engravings shall be described by Mr. Jewitt : 


“ Chatelaines, or girdle-hangers, are among the most interesting 
of discoveries in the graves of Saxon females. They consist of a 
bunch of small implements of various kinds—keys, tweezers, 
scissors, tooth-picks, ear-picks, nail-cleaners, etc., and ornaments 
of one kind or other—hung on a chain, which being attached to the 
girdle hung down by the side of the thigh, or, in some instances, 
evidently as low as the knee. The various instruments are of 
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silver, bronze, or iron, and are generally, the iron especiap 
corroded into an almost shapeless mass. The silver an brow 
being more endurable, the instruments of these metals are betty 
preserved. The example here given (fig. 476) is from one Of the 
Kentish graves. Of some of the articles found the use is unknow, 
but most can be easily identified. A bunch of what is Supposed ty 
be three latch-keys is given on fig. 477, and on the next figure 
two curious objects, the use of which has probably been to | 
small instruments on, to attach them to the girdle. For the say 
use, probably, are the curious and somewhat puzzling objects whig 
are occasionally met with, and are here shown on fig. 479, 

are found in pairs, attached at the top, and very much in the patten 
of the lower extremities. Probably the girdle passed through th 
upper part, and keys and other objects would be hung on the love 
ends. Each side of the one here engraved is six and a half inchs 
in length. A large variety of girdle ornaments have been found 
different districts.” 


Modern Scepticism : a Course of Lectures Delivered at the Regu 
of the Christian Evidence Society. Hodder and Stoughin 
1871. 

This is an able and thoughtful volume, and one which, ly 
its appearance, marks an era in the great strife which is being 
waged amongst us between Belief and Unbelief, between Faith 
and Infidelity. Last year, as we are told by Bishop Elica 
in an explanatory paper at the end of this volume, a Society 
composed of Churchmen and Nonconformists, was founded 
for the purpose of making a combined attempt to meet, in th 
field of fair argument, that spirit of scepticism which, of lat 
years, has been so distinctly to be traced in Society, and whid 
the Bishop refers to three causes as its sources, viz. the schod 
of historical criticism founded by Niebuhr, a tendency 
over-hasty generalization in matters of natural science, andi 
widespread yearning after a solid foundation of truth for religiow 
thought. 

It appears from Bishop Ellicott that the Society purposesto 
meet this foe in three ways :—firstly, by means of lectum 
addressed to the educated classes, the outcome of which ® 
have here before us; secondly, by the formation of class, 
under competent leaders, to instruct the lower orders of sociely 
in the principles of faith and revelation ; and, thirdly, by offe- 
ing prizes for essays on subjects connected with Christi 
evidences. 

We are glad to learn that the second and third of these pte 
cesses are each meeting with success, and that especially the 
prize essays sent in to the Society are many in number, andd 
a high order of merit. The publication of this volume wi 
sufficiently show the reading public that the twelve lectus 
delivered in the early part of the summer at St. George's Hal, 
Langham Place, were admirably adapted to the classes # 
whom they were addressed, and to the ends which the Soaty 
have had in view. 

Of these lectures, eleven are here published; the twelfth, 
the “Internal Evidence of the Authenticity of St. John 
Gospel,” is absent, its author teo modestly withholding it fom 
publication. Of these, the first three are preliminary, bei 
directed against the three systems which are most freq 
brought into collision with Christianity, viz. Materialism, Pa 
theism, and Positivism. ‘The names of the writers of 
lectures respectively—the Archbishop of York, Dr. Rigg, a 
Mr. W. Jackson—are a snfficient guarantee of their abil 
They are followed by an admirable lecture on “ Science 
Revelation,” by the Dean of Canterbury; another on the 
“ Miraculous Testimony to Christianity,” by Dr. J. Stoughtot 
one on the “Gradual Development of Revelation,” by Dt 
Harvey Goodwin, Bishop of Carlisle ; one on the “ Hist 
Difficulties of the Old and New Testament,” by Proless# 
Rawlinson; one on “ Mythical Theories of Christianity, y 
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Mr. C. Row; one on 


Rpistles,” by Professor Leathes ; one on “ Christ’s Teaching, 
and its Influence on the World,” by Dr. Harold Browne, 
Bishop of Ely ; and, lastly, one on the “Completeness and 
ristianity,” by Canon Cook. 


Adequacy of the Evidences of Ch 


It will be seen that, out 
of the above, the second 


p of lectures is devo- | 


ted, in the main, to diffi- 
culties connected with the 
Old, and the third group 
to those connected with 
the New Testament. 

We may be allowed to 


the “ Evidential Value 


join with Bishop Ellicott | 


in drawing attention to the 
ict, that, in this important 
work, good men of various 
communions have agreed 


to sink their minor diffe- | 
rences in the face of the | 


common foe. We can 
testify that the series itself 
will befound to be marked, 
from first to last, not only 
by eloquence and intellec- 
tual power, but also by the 
higher qualities of candour, 
gentleness, and sympathy. 
On this latter characteristic 
toogreat stress cannot well 
be laid. . 
words are these :— 

“If we would reclaim the 
wandering, or confirm the 
wavering, it is not by hard 
words and unkindly imputa- 
tons, but by the expression 
of that love and gentleness 


which an apostie reminds | 


warenumbered among the 
fits of the Spirit. We 
must regard ourselves as far 
4 possible in their places, 
eavour to see as they 
et, and feel as they feel, and 
then it may be permitted to 
- return from our chari- 
quest, bringing back 

the friendly wanderers with 
ws and ourselves sharing 
sme portion of that holy 
Nywhich is felt in heaven 
ad in earth when 
doubter is led back to belief, 
and the lost is found. This 
rightful characteristic of all 


The Bishop’s | 


the | 


tue Christian controversy is | 


mot, we believe, anywhere 
Wanting in this volume, and 
We thus, with fullest confi- 

*, commend it to the 


consideration of all who love | 


the truth, and humbly seek | 


M history, science, and | 
logy.” | 


Men and Women of the Reformation. Part X. Washbourne, 
1871. 

€ tenth part of this little work needs but few words of 
The author speaks loudly against the crimes into 


Paternoster-row. 


Comment, 
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| and treason. 


Fig. 457. 
(From Jewitt's “‘ Grave-Mounds and their Contents.”) 


an unblemished character, or one 





parties, and governments. 
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which the people of England fell, in consequence of the cruel 
laws passed against beggars, paupers, and those out of employ 
during the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VL, and also 
givesa graphic account of the executions on account of religion 
He makes it clear that 


not only the Catholics were 
persecuted, but also those 
who adhered to the new 
tenets of the Reformation. 
He also gives us some little 
account, not wholly unin- 


| teresting, of the Princess 


Elizabeth, daughter of 
Henry VIIL., in her youth- 
ful days. In one place he 
tells us that Lady Fitz- 
walter speaks of her as at 
this period an innocent, 
good-natured girl, but in- 
clined to be a coquette, 


| like her mother, Anne Bo- 











leyn. Again, he says, that 
“she would spend hours 
daily at her books, or in 
regulating and settling the 
disputes that occurred 
among her domestics. 
Another pleasing feature 
in her character was her 
fondness for presiding at 
the wedding of some favou- 
rite servant, or giving in- 
terviews to the humbler 
folk in the vicinity of her 
residence, listening to their 
household grievances, re- 
lieving their wants, and 


| receiving the visits of her 


little godchildren, for 
whom, like her sister Mary, 
she entertained an affec- 
tionate regard.” 

Again, he writes—* In 
the summer days the Lady 
Elizabeth, with her two 
pretty pages, the frisky 
young maidens, and 
Blanche Parry (the daugh- 
ter of the manager of her 
household), would wander 
through fields and dells 
in quest of honey and 
wild flowers —a_ rustic 
amusement in which the 
Princess felt much plea- 
sure.” The few last pages 
of this number give us 








short sketches of the 
lives and characters of 
the three Chancellors, 


Wriothesley, Lord Rich, 
and Godrich, not one of 
whom seems to have held 


free from reproach, either in 
his private life or in his public career. So far this little work 
seems thoroughly impartial, speaking fairly of all religious views, 
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MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine (Grant and Co., Fleet-street) con- 
tinues its pleasant and admirable serial tale, “The Valley of 
Poppies,” and also Mr. C. C, Clarke’s papers on the “ Comic Writers 
of England.” This, his seventh, chapter he devotes to a history 
of burlesque, from Homer to Shakespeare, from Shakespeare to 
Hogarth, from Hogarth to Sheridan and George Canning, and 
the “ Rejected Addresses ” down to our own day. We are glad to 
welcome so good and true an account, and so fair an estimate of the 
merits of that admirably witty production. We should have much 
liked to have seen the merits of the Ingoldsby Legends of the late 
R. H. (not William) Barham discussed in a similar style ; but he is 
mentioned only in the most casual way. “ The Players of Our Day,” 
contains a well-written critique on Mr. J. L. Toole ; and there is a 
most pleasant air of irony running through the skit on public men 
by Macaulay’s New Zealander, entitled “ The Book of ‘ Oatiati,’” 
in which that far distant strangerthus commemorates Mr. Swinburne 
and his morbid and salacious productions :— 


“II, SWINBURNE.—A celebrated London poet, born in a village 
on the Thames, and educated in the profane Land of the Franks. 
A lively genius, coupled with a weak physique, he became the 
delight of the austere maidens of St. John’s Wood. They dedicated 
a temple in his honour, and a monument was also erected to him, 
strange to say, during his lifetime, in the public market of Hay, a 
rural tribute to his power of describing Nature in her most secluded 
haunts. He is said to have devoted his pen chiefly to the rivalship 
of a poet oe of by Zealandi as Ovid, but no trace has been dis- 
covered of ‘The Art of Love,’ which this foreign author is said 
to have written for circulation among the frequenters of a street 
named after a sacred pool, and called Holywell. Zealandi says 
Swinburne’s fate was similar to that of Ovid, being banished 
through the influence of Sala, a monk of Barnes, who denounced 
the poet at Court, and procured his banishment to Cremorne.” 

The same New Zealander thus deals with Mr. Gladstone :— 

“Temples in honour of William Ewart Gladstone, called ‘ The 
People’s Altars,’ were built at Whitby and Greenwich. At Whitby 
the famous Senator is said to have offered up his own son as a 
sacrifice to the Tournamenters. Sacrifices of a more harmless but 
none the less noteworthy kind were offered at the altars of Green- 
wich by a community of gourmands, who spent their lives in cooking 
and eating a peculiar white fish caught in the River Thames, which 
once flowed past Greenwich on its way to London Bridge. These 
peculiar fish were said to possess remarkable virtues. They were 
eaten to solemn music, during the performance of which the virgin 
priestesses of the temples handed to the devotees goblets of an 
effervescing liquor akin to that which we know as Bright-eyes-and- 
sunshine.” 


We were about to notice some pleasant verses on “The Ivied 
Cottage,” but as they bear the signature “S. H. Bradbury,” they 
will probably be (most disinterestedly) reprinted in Pud/ic Opinion. 


The St. Fames’ Magazine (Sampson Low and Co.) appears, 
“under new auspices,” to be entering on a new and improved 
existence. It appears punctually—which was not always the case 
under its former management—and its illustrations are excellent 
in their way, which is not that of silly young men and young 
women, with fabulously long legs and vacant faces, spooning in 
modern drawing-rooms. The sketch of the “Sphynx” is an ad- 
mirable specimen of drawing and engraving. The new serial, 
the “Cravens of Cravenscroft,” opens promisingly, as also does 
Miss Edith Jay’s tale of army life, “A Noble Error.” Her power 
of reproducing scenes from the life is great, and with care and 
culture she bids fair to become a successful lady novelist. The 
Bishop of Derry’s critical article on Matthew Arnold and his poetry, 
we need scarcely say, is eloquent, candid, and impartial ; from it 
we take the following quotations :— 

“In Ireland, where we are so much stronger in science than in 
literature, it is but little known. But it seems to stand, in a re- 
markable way, the mutations of popular taste, rather gaining than 
losing as time goes on. Its admirers, while they avoid an invidious 
and damaging comparison with Mr. Tennyson—whose works cover 
a so much broader canvas, and speak so much more powerfully to 
the heart, and even to the intellect upon some sides,—yet whisper 





among the initiated that in Arnold’s exquisite sense of form, in the 
artistic finish of his verse, in the instruments by which he 

his effects, and in the incisive directness of his style, they find 
thing whieh they miss in the filtered style and occasionally tortyy, 
conceits of the Poet-laureate.” 

“T must honestly say that in point of structure and definite ain? 
writes the Bishop of Derry, “ Mr. Arnold’s poems—except, 
‘Balder Dead’ and ‘Sohrab and Rustum’—seem to have 
far short of his own standard. In ‘ Tristram and Iseult’ the 
age is loosely tied ; the framework is weak and vacillating ; the 
third part drags on like a disconnected story. ‘ Merope’ is om, 
structed with great skill up to a certain point; but when M 
about to slay the sleeping A2pytus, discovers that he is hersm, 
shrieking lets the axe drop, and falls insensible, the tide of interes 
ebbs. We pass on with some degree of weariness, as if to a secon 
story. Mr. Arnold’s critics have, not without reason, said thy 
‘Merope’ is a melodrama, not a tragedy. In subordination x 
well as finish of details, Mr. Arnold possesses an exquisite tag, 
which can only be surpassed by the great classical writers. It js 
a principle of poetic art that every thing should in some seny 
serve for ornament, yet that every thing introduced merely fr 
ornament is an error. Beautifully ornamented as is ‘ Sohrab ani 
Rustum,’ it is questionable whether one detached ornament, pinned 
on for its own sake, and impeding the general effect, can be & 
tected in it.” , 

In its poetry, too, the S¢. Fames’s may challenge comparison wit 
any of its cotemporaries. Miss Eliza Cook’s “Lines Written: 
Wimbledon Churchyard,” and “The Wall of the City,” by Mis 
Julia Goddard, are, each in its way, perfect. We are astonished 
that so little notice is taken of the “Commonplace Papers, bya 
Woman,” dealing with the question of female education in the sik 
of one who is master of the subject. The last prose paper in th 
number, “A Day at Rochester,” will wake up many 
memories of Charles Dickens’ favourite city, as will be evident fron 
the following specimen :— 

“ Dating from the time of the Conquest, and standing upon tk 
site of an earlier structure of the kind, the present castle of Roches 
ter is closely allied with and almost makes up the history of the ciy 
itself. On more than one occasion it has undergone the horros d 
a siege. In the early part of the last century an attempt was mai 
to destroy the building altogether ; but beyond the removal of th 
roof and flooring, this idea was ultimately abandoned, possibly 
account of the solidity of the walls. About a year ago the Ea d 
Jersey, who now owns the castle, offered the building and grounés 
to the Corporation of Rochester on lease for a term of yeals 
provided a sufficient sum was raised to lay out the grounds as4 

ublic promenade for the inhabitants. This proposal, we mel 
hardly Say, was accepted by the Corporation, and a subscription # 
once set on foot for the purpose of collecting the required sum; 
next year it may be hoped that the castle grounds — | be ry 
to the purpose of a recreation-ground for the good people 
the three towns of Rochester, Strood, and Chatham. 
Out of the remaining buildings of interest in the city of hea 
space will not permit us to do more than mention the Hospital 
the Relief of Poor Travellers, ‘not being rogues nor proctor, # 
the inscription over the door tells us, and also a remarkable 
of very early date, a shott distance below it, now used as a . 
Some considerable portions of the ancient walls of the city may 
seen in differen parts ; and some vaulted cellars, with ela 
carved bosses and corbels, under the George Inn, are also fie 
of inspection. Of Satis House, on Boley Hill, where Queen 58 
beth was entertained by Master Richard Watts, very little remaits 
of the original, the house having been rebuilt. We need p-' 
remind our readers that Gad’s Hill, in the parish of Higham, 
two miles from Rochester, is classic ground, being mentione® 
Shakespeare in the play of ‘Henry IV.’ and having been dung 
the last twenty years of his busy life the home of Charles Dickess pi 

oo 


Rochester was always a favourite place with the great nove 
forms the scene of more than one incident mentioned in bas 
A few years ago, Watt’s Charity supplied the groundwork t 
Christmas story, ‘The Seven Poor Travellers ;’ and in! 
but unfinished work, ‘ Edwin Drood,’ the city of Rochester is *#* 
sented under the name of Cloisterham.” 

There is a good critique on Robert Browning's latest po 
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“Balaustion ;” and “ The Last Meeting,” a tale of the late war, is 
one of the most tender and pathetic that we have ever read. 

Contemporary Review (Strahan) contains an admirable article 
on the “ Fleshly” School of Poetry as represented » bY Messrs. 
Morris, Swinburne, Rossetti, and that “second-hand” Swinburne, 
Mr, 0. Shaughnessy ; in it the pretensions of these gentlemen to 
the dignity of true poets 1s weighed ix ¢rutind, somewhat severely, 
though not more severely than they deserve. The article deals 
chiefly with Mr. Rossetti ; but Mr. Swinburne comes in for his 
share of criticism. Take for instance the following passage :— 

“About as much to the point is a burthen of Mr. Swinburne’s, 
something to the following effect :— 

‘We were three maidens in the green corn, 
Hey chickaleerie, the red cock and gray, 
Fairer maidens were never born, 
One o'clock, two o'clock, off and away, 

“Weare not quite certain of the words, as we quote from memory, 
but we are sure our version fairly represents the original, and is 
quite as expressive. Productions of this sort are ‘silly sooth’ in 
good earnest, though they delight some newspaper critics of the 
day, and are copied by young gentlemen with animal faculties mor- 
bidly developed by too much tobacco and too little exercise. Such 
indulgence, however, would ruin the strongest poetical constitution ; 
and it unfortunately happens that neither masters nor pupils were 
naturally very healthy.” 

Would that all critics would speak with equal honesty, and ceas¢ 
from the vulgar flattery with which these gentlemen of the “ Mutual 
Admiration school” are in the habit of bespattering each other. 
The number contains thoughtful and able papers on “ Benjamin 
Whichcote,” “ Matter,” “The People and Political Power,” the 
“Idea of God,” and “ The New German Reformation,” 





Fraser's Magazine (Longmans) contains, zzfer alia, a paper on 
“The Proposed Roman Catholic University for Ireland,” stating 
“pro” and “con,” the difficulties and advantages of such a mea- 
sure. The view of the writer, however, may be inferred from the 
following passage, which we give at length :— 

“Now, it being clearly understood that an Irish Catholic Uni- 
versity would be, in all its departments, utterly and completely 
under Roman episcopal control, there arises at once a main supreme 
reason (not generally noted) why such a University should not be 
permitted. No university should be permitted which does not 
atain that principal purpose for which in modern times universi- 
ties are required at all. The principal purpose of a university is to 
make youths, from being narrow, provincial-minded boys, into 
wide, world-thoughted men. But the first condition of mental man- 
hood is mental courage. Every one who wishes to be no mental 
parasite must learn to stand up, and insist upon being allowed to 
sand up for himself. He must ‘fight his doubts, and gather 
Strength.’ But it is the whole tendency of the Catholic system to 
teach and insist upon the exact opposite. It is a doctrine of 
Roman Catholics, that even a doubt about one of their dogmas is 
aserious deadly sin of heresy. It is another Roman Catholic doc- 
tine, that to put oneself in danger of committing sin is itself sin- 
fil. Now, I shall not insist upon the principle, defended, however, 
bythe greatest of men, that all real belief must begin in doubting. 
But I shall insist on this fact, known to us by the recorded expe- 
nences of splendid men still living, that there comes a time in each 

lan thinker’s career when he cannot help doubting about all 
o some of these great dogmas that go under the name of Revealed 
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} megs 
those dreary days when Papal believers in Aristotle gave us that 


would be banned and burned ; happy is it for the author himself 
that he did not struggle into existence four hundred years sooner ; 
the logic of Mill and the metaphysic of Professor Bain would be 
unclean and unholy. The earnest, honest student would find his 
position simply unbearable. He would have to select between 
giving up his pursuit of science and giving up his religious system. 
He would be expected to give a full assent where partial assent, or 
no assent at all, was solely what the evidence justified him in 
giving. He would be obliged, by his cuntessor when he went to 
confession, by his religious system at all times, to shun those 
authors who had ventured beyond the platitudes of Woodlock and 
Co. One of two things he would probably do. He might pretend 
belief while really doubting ; or, if his supernatural ‘ faith’ and his 
natural cowardice overcame his affection for truth, he might give 
up his enquiries completely. 

“On no other condition would the Roman system give him quarter. 
The Roman Catholic Church insures her own perfect unity in faith 
by decreeing that no one who does not believe exactly as she 
believes can be one of her members. That is a very easy process. 
She has a process equally facile for retaining her own perfect Catho- 
licity. Once she catches a man, she frightens him from trying ever 
to get away, telling him that if he ever dares even to doubt about 
one of her dogmas, his doom is sealed. And knowledge she finds 
is sometimes dangerous to perfect faith in her dogmas. She secures 
her children against such dangerous knowledge by putting it com- 
pletely out of their reach. She has learned a lesson from the pro- 
ceedings in Paradise. She therefore not only forbids the eating of 
the apple, but she does as much as she can to let nobody see it. 
She will answer Darwin by anathema, and will treat Stuart Mill to 
a place in a syllabus. And for all her children, old and young, 
she will have perpetually prepared an extensive stock of Papal pap 
and Lenten lactentia. 

“If the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Ireland are to be the direc- 
tors of the proposed Roman Catholic University, if all its educa- 
tion is to be dependent on them, it is only fair to demand that the 
Roman Catholic bishops be, first of all, educated themselves. 
They are to preside over the university in all its departments of 
literature, science, and art. They are to select the teachers, and 
to select the books; the whole mental and moral training of the 
students is to be under their direction. We have, therefore, a fair 


| right to demand that they be, as a body, educated men—men of 
| culture, men who are competent to decide upon the best system of 


janity. The present writer has no desire to insinuate that | 


dogmas are untrue. But their truth is not always apparent. 
They are oftentimes so contradicted in appearance by verified 
truth, that their falsehood becomes at least extremely probable. In 
4 case a candid thinker must doubt about them, and no such 
doubt is allowed by the Catholic system. Nor is there much utility 
m replying, as Catholic writers would probably reply, that the 
olic student has in such a case a safeguard against scepticism, 

's to say, the infallible authority of his Church or Pope. That 
“me infallible authority must have its infallibility shown by suffi- 
srt evidence. But in the first place such evidence is not easily 
ont even by Roman Catholics; and in the second place, 
such evidence were fortunately found, it will at once be 

by the primd facie conclusive evidence on the other side, 





liberal education for the respectable youth of Ireland. But are 
they so? Are they likely to be so? No one who knows them as 
they are at present, no one who knows how they will be selected 
in the future, can give these questions any answer but a direct 
negative. His lordship was, till within the last few years, a parish 
priest, and for years before he was but a poor hard-working curate, 
who had neither time nor opportunity for liberal studies. His early 
education consisted chiefly in what Maynooth supplies ; and his 
lordship, with a past of that character, is very unlikely to turn out 
an intelligent guide in the matter of university education. He may 
be a person of creditable sanctity, but he must be a person of com- 
mon ideas. He may be a person of marvellous zeal, but his zeal 
is not a zeal according to knowledge. He may be competent to 
make men saints, but he is scarcely competent to make men 
scholars. I have no wish to deny that a few of the Irish Roman 
Catholic bishops are men of some cultivation, About three of 
them aie, perhaps, of that class—their lordships of Cashel, and 
Kerry, and Cloyne. But, omitting these three, the Irish Roman 
Catholic bishops, no matter what else they are, are not educated 
men; and when these three pass away, men of their stamp are not 
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likely to succeed to their sees. The bishops of the future will pro- 
bably be selected as their brother bishops have been selected dur- 
ing the past few years. They will be distinguished by any thing at 
all but scholarship or culture of mind. Their best recommenda- 
tion at Rome will be the sleek seryility of the Bishop of Ardagh, 
or the alms-collecting faculty of the Bishop of Clogher. Against 
men of that character, even Dr. Murray, of Maynooth, may compete 
in vain.” 

Another paper on education in Germany, entitled “ Two German 
Schools,” is full of interesting and valuable information on a subject 
which just now cannot fail to command the attention of members 
of School Boards. 2 


St. Paul’s (Strahan) brings “ Wilfrid Cumbermede,” by George 
Macdonald, and “ Hannah,” by the author of “ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman,” a stage nearer to their respective endings, the latter espe- 
cially sustaining its interest. Madame Belloc, better known by her 
former name of Miss Bessie Parkes, contributes some beautiful lines, 
entitled “The Ghostly Maid,” and Mr. (or Mrs. or Miss) Fraser- 
Tytler a charming poem in blank verse, “Felicita.” This is 
simple and almost perfect in its way. Mr. T. A. Trollope, too, 
discourses pleasantly on “Tintoretto at Home.” The would-be 
literary man will find much valuable advice and instruction in a 
paper on “The Literary Life,” which is full of the wisdom that 
comes from experience. Take, for instance, the following pas- 
sages :— 

“Your ‘ 7imes Commissioner’ or your ‘Amateur Casual’ is 
sure to be a success. A true and graphic account of the expe- 
riences of a cook at a great club, or a soldier in barracks, or a 
parish clerk or registrar, would almost necessarily be interesting to 
the magazine or newspaper public. A large portion of the most 
readable columns in periodicals like A// ‘he Year Round consists 
of writing of the kind in question. It differs greatly in quality, 
and some of the descriptive papers that are greedily read are the 
worst trash that human pen ever produced. But, to get accepted 
by a magazine or newspaper, an article of the sort we have now in 
view must either be a simple, naive, truly autobiographical record ; 
or it must be wrought with literary art of some kind. Dull people, 
when they read writing that seems to them a very faithful account 
of what they have themselves observed, or might have observed, or 
believe they might have observed, are very apt to exclaim, 
“Oh, anybody could do that; the author has just copied it, and 
that’s all.’ This is a woeful mistake. Any beginner who will sit 
down and attempt to sketch the look-out from his own window will 
speedily discover that copying would take him to all eternity, and, 
supposing his copy done, that it would convey no clear or strong 
impression. What is needed is selective faculty—the power, 
gained partly from nature and partly from culture, of seizing on 
proper centres, and grouping other details around those centres.” 

“ Of course all the introductions in the world will only give a man 
a better chance. How often does the eager ‘aspirant’ suppose a 
newspaper is really in want of a contributor to write an article 
every day, or every now and then, or every week? Or how often 
is a magazine editor in a position to say to a newcomer, ‘ Dear me, 
you are the very man I was looking for; the sort of article you 
propose is just what I want at the moment, and you must do me 
one in every number for a twelvemonth’? Or how often is a fresh 
editor required for a paper or a magazine ? and when one is wanted, 
how many applicants do you suppose there are for the post? No, 
my friend. Beginning a literary career is, in the enormous majority 
of cases, a most hazardous affair. The waste places of life are 
strewn with the bones of rash adventurers who have fallen by the 











way. Of course the hazard is very much diminished if you do not 
care about paying your landlord, landlady, or tradespeople. Any- 
body can live who is not ashamed to live on other people. But I 


never intended to address pickpockets and swindlers, or even those 
on whom debt sits easily.” 

“ Let these facts be clearly understood :—First, a great deal of 
the literary work that is printed is offered gratuitously by the pro- 
ducers of it. Secondly, a considerable quantity of the work which 
is matter of ordinary bargain is never paid for, owing to some 
ill-luck befalling the proprietor of the periodical. Thirdly, payment 
is sometimes poset, for a length of time which a beginner 
would find sufficiently distressing.” 

“You can hardly write with acceptance upon a newspaper without 
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| in some degree taking on its colour. 





ae 
This is the case under gj 


| but the most favourable conditions, and with certain Peculiar 


| exceptions. 





Suppose a very poor man, of liberal principlesyis 
invited to write London letters for a Conservative paper ; it is 
sore temptation, and he will say to himself, that he is not tO write 
leaders, but to send news, and that he can keep his own political 
faith unsmirched. Nay, he will perhaps hardly find out his mi 

if at all, until something of the fine sensibility of his politi) 
conscience has been worn away in his attempts to accommodg 
himself to his position.” 


The Victoria Magazine TMiss E. Faithfull, Prince’s Stree, 
Hanover Square) keeps well to its purpose and design. “ Seyg, 
Days in Hot Water” is the title of the only paper in it which is ng 
directly relevant to the Woman’s Question, and it is very wel 
written indeed. The papers on “ Domestic Experiences” and 
“Women’s Dress” are full of practical sense. The last-namej 


| paper protests vehemently against the way in which women yi 


postpone considerations of health to “fashion,” and persist ig 
wearing long-trailing dresses out of doors, and ball-room dresss 
indecently low. The writer thus concludes :— 

“We confess we have too large a faith in the beauty, grag 
modesty and myriad charms of women to dread the effect of pm. 
testing against the flagrant eccentricities of fashion which frequently 


| pass the borders of decorum, comfort, health, and true art, Balls 


fétes, opera, promenading, croquet, all these shall endure, and 
woman’s beauty be enhanced by sweet contrast of colour, flowd 
skirt, and heightening of every natural charm. Yes, all shall gom 
as usual ; but may we not dispense with high heels, Grecian-bents, 
grotesque limps, pounds of hair pads, and poor protection forth 
lungs? Think of it ‘dissolute man,’ think of the many victims thy 
obstinate admiration has made, thy holocaust of maidens lamed, 
deformed, bold, and consumptive.” 


There is also another paper of more than ordinary interest on th 
massacre last year of French Sisters of Mercy at Tientsin, It 
deserves to be more widely known. 


The Cornhill Magazine (Smith, Elder, and Co.) brings the 
“ Adventures of Harry Richmond” and “ Lord Kilgobbin” each far 
on towards their close. The most striking paper in its contents 
one by Mr. Matthew Arnold on “ Literature and Dogma,” whid 
most of our readers will, and not without good reason, accused 
very sceptical tendencies. At any rate, it makes sad havoc will 
the value of a definite creed, and resolves religion into a right lilt 
irrespective of aright belief. The articles on “ The Social Conditiot 
of Spain,” on “A Mahometan Revival,” and on “ Flying Machines’ 
are, each in their way, very full of interest. 


Good Words (Strahan) contains zzter alia three sermons; ot 
by the Dean of Westminster—who seems to turn every passilf 
event to account, by the way—“on the Religious Aspect of Scup 
ture ;” one by the late Mr. T. T. Lynch, of a practical characte 
entitled, “The Great Refusal ;’ and one by the Dean of Chesttt 
Dr. Howson, on “The True Primacy of St. Peter.” We cant 
say that we at all admire this plan of making sermons do duty a 
in periodicals of a more or less secular character. But we supp 
that the readers of Good Words think otherwise. Among the b& 
articles of the present number are “A Peep at Ems,” “ First It 
pressions of France and Italy” (from the journal of Nathanid 
Hawthorne), and a capital paper on “ Life in Buenos Ayres, and the 
Argentine Republic,” by Mr. N. M. Clerk. The last named pap 
will be useful to any one who thinks of settling in that counly, 
The sketch is life-like, and must have been drawn “ from the 
life.” 


Good Words for the Young (Strahan) contains an admirabe 
mixture of fairy tales and adventures to please those reades® 
whom it more especially addresses itself. The illustrations # 
such as have charms for “children of a larger growth.” 
Toy-makers” is a touching tale from the East End of . 
“The Wild Elephant in Africa” will delight our boys; and | d 
Zimmern’s paper on a wonderful Turquoise which saved the hfe 
its master, entitled ‘Only an Old Bone,” contains not only 8 
pleasantly told story, but also a capital lesson on the formatiae 
of such mineral substances in the bowels of the earth. This® 
instructing children in the right way. 
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lay Mi 

ie Sened’ both to its matter and its illustrations. In it Mr. 
e Macdonald commences an autobiographical story called 
“The Vicars Daughter,” and the Editor a series of papers on our 
ublic Charities, which promise to be most acceptable. The article 
Pr John Keble and his Hymns” has some charming illustrations 
of Keble College, Oriel College, and Corpus Christi College at 
Oxford; but it only just opens up the subject, and breaks off 
abruptly. We notice, however, that it is to be continued. We 
should much like Miss Isabella Bird to tell us what she means by 
saying that “at the age of eighteen he took his place at the High 
Table of the Senior Common Room” of Oriel College. We were 
not aware that there was ever a - Junior - Common Room at that 
College ; and we fancied—though possibly in error—that “ High 
Tables” are to be found in College Had/s, not in Common 


Rooms. 

The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine (Houlston and Sons) con- 
tinues the interesting papers on “English Hymn Writers,” of 
which we have already spoken in high terms of commendation. 
Mr, Buxton’s paper on “ Advertisements,” if not altogether a new 
subject, at all events may claim to be full of interesting matter. 
We can say the same of Miss Hayward’s chapter on “ Recent 
German Poets.” The article of A. W. B., on “ Naples, Baiz, and 
Sorrento,” is a most readable piece of topography ; and Mr. 
Stone’s poem, “ The Answer of the Hills,” is above the average. 


agazine (Strahan) fully maintains its old charac- 


The Food Fournal (Johnsons, Castle-street) is true to its name, | 


and deals honestly and fearlessly with the chief domestic questions, 
sanitary as well as those of the cwfsive. Mr. Bevan continues in 
ithis abstracts of Foreign Office Reports, treating of the provisions 
and markets of New Orleans; and “A Cook” supplies a fifth of 
about the most useful cookery papers that were ever written. 
isa great deal of good sense in the article on Fever Hospitals. 
From it we take the following paragraph :— 

“I must say a word in conclusion on the private wards, which 
form no insignificant feature in a fever hospital such as I have 
endeavoured to sketch out. Their number must vary in each 
separate case with the proportion of rich to poor, with the willing- 
ness or hesitation on the part of those who can afiord it to avail 
themselves of the accommodation; and this will probably, to a 
certain extent, become a matter of fashion or of opinion, to be 
determined by the example of one or two families known and 


respected. There can be little doubt, however, that if adequate | 


accommodation—plain, good, and clean—were provided, not only 
for the patient, but for a relative, friend, or home-nurse—for a 
mother, for instance, with her children in scarlatina—it would supply 
awant long felt in our modern life ; and if some of the home com- 


fats could be transferred under the watchful eye of the family | 


medical attendant to the hospital-ward, some of the most formid- 
able objections to a removal from home would be got rid of, and 
sifinterest might in time be enlisted on the side of sanitary 
teaching, and work with it for the common good.” 


Chambers’ Fournal (W. and R. Chambers, and Co.) has the 
merit at least of very varied contents. ‘The first instalment of 
Dulcie’s Delusion” opens promisingly, and the interest is well 
“stained in the subsequent chapters. A paper on “ Literary Re- 
mineration” contains some information useful to aspirants at fame 
and fortune to be achieved by the pen. “ Cecil’s Tryste” maintains 
tsplace; and among the best of the other papers we would par- 
_. “Prison in Patagonia,” “ Playing Cards,” and “Change of 

* The last named paper is worthy of the attention of all who 
wt interested in sanitary questions. 


Aunt Fudy’s Magazine (Belland Daldy) is as lively and pleasant 
Sever, and calculated to become increasingly a favourite with the 
younger branches of the family circle. The story “Lost in a 
tis and its illustration are each excellent. Lady Enfield in 

Snumber brings to a close her “Scenes and Sketches from the 

Years’ War” ina manner which makes us regret that we 

~ Come to the end of so pleasant and well-told a narrative. We 

lotice with pleasure that the young readers of and contributors to 

Sick bear have established a permanent cot in the Hospital for 

ildren, in Great Ormond Street, which bears the name of 
Magazine. 


There | 


The Lamp, an Illustrated Catholic Magazine (St. Joseph’s Press 
Johnson’s Court) contains more than a fair share of good matter, 
and we do not know of any serial in which so great an improvement 
has been made of late years. It really looks as if our Roman 
Catholic brethren were about at last to wake up and look about 
them, and try to keep pace with their Protestant rivals in the paths 
of literature. Lady Herbert of Lea contributes to the current part 
an account of her visit to the Passion Play at Ammergau. Among 
the best papers are “ The Sacristan’s Legacy,” by Father Lockhart, 
and “A Visit to Aix-i2-Chapelle.” The illustrations are fair, but 
might be better. 

The Technical Educator (Cassells) contains a variety of miscel- 
laneous papers, all instructive in the highest degree, and well- 
suited to the classes for whom they are designed. The diagrams 
and other designs could not well be better executed. From the 
current number we take the following extracts, as giving a good 
idea of the contents of the work :— 

“Chimneys are of comparatively modern introduction, and 
therefore we have no precedents in ancient architecture in 
order to direct our taste in the decoration of this con- 
struction, whilst on the Continent the heating arrangements 
differ entirely from ours; and thus it has been mainly in Eng- 
land that chimney-pieces have become special features in inte- 
rior architecture, the good taste in this department having been 
introduced by Inigo Jones. Since his time, however, the manu- 
facture of mantelpieces has become a regular branch of the mason’s 
trade, and, owing to the introduction of machinery in working 
marble, they are supplied at a much cheaper rate than formerly. 

“Cooking by gas is a process we venture to think not generally 
understood, but none the less worthy of the serious attention of all 
classes of the community. Its great recommendation is economy, 
and the absence of waste. When a kettle has to be boiled, or a 
chop to be cooked in the ordinary way, the fire has to be lighted, 
and to burn up to a certain point of heat. before the kettle can be 
put on to boil, or the fire is sufficiently clear for the chop to be 
cooked ; and here is at once a large element of waste, as the fuel 
consumed in getting the requisite amount of heat developed for the 
purpose required is all so much loss. When gas is used in cooking 
the case is different : the gas has only to be turned on and lighted— 
there is no fire to burn up; the requisite cooking temperature is 
immediately available—time and money are both saved.” 


The Quiver (Cassells) is excellent in its contents, which are of a 
semi-religious character, slightly tinged with Puritanism. As for 
illustrations, Mr. J. D. Watson’s “ Warrior Shepherd” on page 57 is 
admirable ; but cannot we be favoured with something better than 
the miserable illustration of a “ Happy Life” on page 25 by F. W. 
Lawson ? It is simply a disgrace to the magazine. Neither can we 
say much for the tall, stiff conventional figures on pases I, 17, 33, and 
65. When wi//the editors of magazines get rid of these gawkey bits of 
pasteboard and buckram? A greater contrast to these cannot be 
found than the cut on page 73 which illustrates Louisa Crow’s 
exquisitely-told story of ‘ Gracie North.” Our readers will pardon 
us for quoting in their interest the following extract from the 
current number :— 

“In a third treatise of the Talmud, entitled the Sepher-Haggadah, 
will be found in the form of an allegory a legend which has a striking 
resemblance to one of the most popular of our nursery tales, viz. the 
one so familiarly known as ‘ This is the house that Jack built, the 
summary of which reads as follows :— 

‘Then came the Holy One, 
Blessed be He, 

And killed the Angel of death 
That killed the butcher, 
That killed the ox, 

That drank the water, 
That quenched the fire, 
That burned the staff, 
That beat the dog, 

That bit the cat, 

That ate the kid 

Which my Father bought 
For two pieces of money.’ 


“The Talmud gives the following explanation of the above 
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allegory :—The kid, a clean animal, signifies the Jewish po i 
the Father, who purchased it, Jehovah ; the two pieces of money 
Moses and Aaron; the cat, the Assyrians, who carried the ten tribes 
into captivity ; the dog, the Babylonians, who destroyed the As- 
syrians ; the staff, the Persians, who conquered the Babylonians ; 

e fire, the Greeks under Alexander, who overthrew the Persian 
monarchy ; the water, the Roman power, which vanquished the 
Grecians ; the ox, the Saracens, who ejected the Romans from the 
Holy Land ; the butcher, the Crusaders, who did the same for the 
Saracens; the angel of death, the Turkish power, to which the Holy 
Land is subject. The commencement, ‘Then came the Holy One, 


blessed be He,’ is designed to show that God will some day take | 


signal vengeance on the Turks, immediately after whose overthrow 
the Jews are to be restored to their own land, and to live under the 
government of their long-expected Messiah.” 


Little Folks (Cassell & Co.) is full, as usual, of pleasant matter, 
short and simple incidents, and everything that can please children. 
Its illustrations for the most part are first-rate. But whoever 
could have drawn the stiff, hard, un-ethereal fairies on page 216? 
The artist, whoever he may be, does not deserve to appear in such 
good company. The following lines entitled “ A Poor Little Fairy,” 
are charming :— 


“ A fairy creature dress’d in white, 

With red, red roses in her hair, 

Say, is it not a pretty sight 
The little maiden dancing there? 

And as you see her smiling face, 
Her tresses floating in the air, 

And every movement full of grace, 
You wish you were that maiden fair. 


But ye who have a mother’s care, 
Alas ! how little do ye know, 

What that young child has had to bear, 
What misery to undergo. 


On many a cold and rainy night 
She’s had no shelter for her head, 
Whilst you sit by the fire’s warm light, 
Or lie so cosily in bed. 


Then, if a homeless child you see, 
Give freely, what you can afford ; 
Remember this, that Charity 
Is ever pleasing to the Lord.” 


Cassell’s Illustrated History of the War (Cassell, Petter & Co.) 
brings the narrative down to the critical period of November, 
1870, when the fall of Metz and the surrender of Bazaine had 
fairly roused the fury of the Communist diad/erie, Here is the 
author’s description of the Prussian Landwehr :— 


“The Prussian militiamen were all of mature years, yet in the 
fullest vigour of life. Big, solid, and broad-backed, they seemed 
capable of doing any amount of work, and enduring any degree 
of fatigue ; and, having gone through the same drill as the regular 
troops, and that for a number of years, they were in most respects 
equal to the professional soldiers. The Landwehr regiments 
engaged in the affair of the 21st had but recently arrived from 
Strasburg. They presented a marked contrast, in their strength 
and massiveness, to some of the French volunteers, who were often 
mere boys, slightly built, deficient in weight and muscular power, 
and easily knocked up by a long march. The French, however, 
drew a favourable augury from the employment of the German 
militia ; for they said it argued the exhaustion of the regular army. 
It did in truth show that Germany was drawing on all her resources ; 
but the Landwehr had been expressly formed in order that the 
country should be capable, whenever it was thought necessary, of 
bringing the whole force of its manhood into the field; and it 
was because Germany was able to do this with the efficiency of 
long training, while France could only accomplish it by a hurried 
extemporizing, that the former was victorious, and the latter 
defeated.” 


Cassell’s Household Guide (Cassell, Petter & Co.) brings us to 
the end of volume the fourth. It contains, izter a/ia, articles on 
such miscellaneous subjects as, “ Boots and Shoes,” “ Home Garden- 





ing,” “ Crochet,” “The Choice and Purchase of Carriage” “Dra 
age,” “ Smoky Chimneys,” “ Decorative Art,” and “ Peram 

Let us hear what Messrs. Cassell have to say about the early hist 
of the last mentioned article. 


“A few words on the history of the perambulator, communica 
to us by the well-knewn manufacturer, Mr. Johnson, of 453, Oxigi 
Street, will probably prove of interest. It was the invention of the 
late Mr. Charles Burton. It was produced during the inven: 
residence in America, and was first used in that country. } 
England, it was brought before the public for the first time ati 
Great Exhibition in 1851, and attracted so much attention a8 
induce the inventor to register and afterwards to patent it. Higa 
ginal shop was a small one in Kensington, but, as the invention cay 
rapidly into public favour, he soon opened other establishmeng. 
and eventually carried on his business at the same time in Oxforl 
Street, Regent Street, and Piccadilly. During the life of % 
Burton, other makers adopted his invention, with slightly altegj 
forms, and perambulator-making soon grew to be an im 
branch of industry. Oxford Street became, and it has since i 
death continued to remain, the principal seat of the trade forth 
better class of these vehicles; but the demand for perambulatog§s 
now so extensive that they can be obtained of almost any furnituy 
dealer.” 


In London Society (Bentley) we have only to remark that bob 
letterpress and engravings are up to the usual standard of the 
magazine ; the latter, by the way, perhaps, being somewhat sp 
sational. The illustration inscribed “ Lady Alathea Arundel’ 
think, would have been more properly named a “ View of St. Mark 
Venice.” 


Temple Bar (Bentley), among the many interesting papers whid 
it contains, has two of a retrospective character, which w » 
doubt, be read with interest, namely, “How. our Ancestos 
Travelled,” and “ A Company of Heirs-Claimant ;” the latter pape 
giving us an excellent account of the two Peerage cases, th 
Annesley and Douglas. 


» 
> 





TABLE TALK. 


Her Majesty is steadily improving in health. 
Lady Burdett Coutts has offered, through the Horologal 


| Society, a prize of 50/. for an essay on the “ Balance Spring” 





Lady Burdett Coutts is shortly to lay the foundation sto 
of the Working Men’s Hospital at Birmingham. 

Two more volumes of “ Letters from India,” by the lit 
Hon. Emily Eden, are ready for publication. 

Next year’s issue of the Chaucer Society will, it is expected 
include Lord Leconfield’s MS. of “ Canterbury Tales.” 

Some “ Homely Scenes from Great Painters” are to bei 
lished by Messrs. Cassell and Co. 

The chief prize in the ensuing distribution of the Art Unit 
of London is a group in marble entitled the ‘Wood Nymph, 
by Mr. Birch. 

Mr. Ralston, who has acquired some popularity as 4 i 
lator of Russian stories, will lecture on that subject at the Cit 
of London College next month. 

The new volume of Mr. Freeman’s “ History of the Nom 
Conquest” is entirely taken up with the reign of William i 
Conqueror. 

The papers say that the sentence of death passed on fr 


| Communist leaders at Paris has been commuted for imps 


ment for twenty years. More’s the pity. 
Sir Arthur Guinness, Bart., the principal if not the se 
proprietor of the Dublin Exhibition Palace, has 
to convert it into a public “Museum of Art, Industty, 
Manufactures.” ; 
The British and Foreign Unitarian Association have pi 
the twenty-third thousand of Dr. Channing’s works, # d 
tenth thousand of Dr. Priestley’s “History of the Corrupt 
Christianity.” 
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The 17th of October has been appointed for the installation 
of the new Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin will shortly publish an 
elementary work on Geography, by Professor Ansted. 

According to the Atheneum the Dean of Chichester’s new 
yolume of the “Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury ” 
gill contain one biography only, that of Archbishop Parker. 

The first of the winter picture galleries, the national collec- 
tin of portraits at South Kensington, will be open to the 
public in a few days. 

Prince Arthur will visit India during the ensuing cold season, 
and will be the guest of his Excellency Lord Mayo, at Cal- 


cutta. 

James Stephens, ex-“ Head Centre” of the Fenians, has arrived 
in New York. He is now in the wine trade, and visits America 
as agent for a Bordeaux house. Too bad of him, really, 
to keep out of the way here, where he knows that he is 


“wanted.” 
The Rev. J. S. Watson, late Head Master of the Grammar 


School at Stockwell, who stands committed for the murder of | 


his wife, was M.A. of Dublin, and the author of several learned 
works, including the “Life of Professor Porson.” He is between 
fifty and sixty years of age. 

It appears, by a letter to the Zimes, from the Deputy-Con- 
stable of Carnarvon Castle, that the authorities of the town 
have permitted, if not encouraged, ill-advised encroachments on 
the moat of that ancient fortress, one of the most picturesque 
and important of our castellated remains. 

A gigantic project is being seriously examined at the Minis- 
ty of Public Works of France ; it is the canalisation of the 
Cher, to lead the waters through the moors of Gascony, to the 
Bay of Biscay. The cost of the works would be roo millions 
of francs. 

Mr. Hardwicke has just published a small work on the sub- 
ject of “Spiritualism,” by Professor Zerffi, Lecturer on the 
History of Art, South Kensington. Its object is to show that 
the so-called “Spiritual Manifestations” may be explained as 
arising from natural causes. 

A scheme of a promising character has been recently set 
m foot, for an exhibition of Works in Black and White, 
vhich will comprise ancient and modern engravings, etch ings, 
and drawings in pen-and-ink, sepia, crayons, pencil, charcoal, 
&. We believe the collection will be exhibited in the Dudley 
Gallery, Egyptian Hall. 

Provincial journalism has sustained a loss in the death of Mr. 


athe Northampton Mercury. Mr. G. de Wilde was the son of 
the well-known theatrical portrait painter, and was the author of 
vinous poems and sketches, which attracted attention beyond 
the limits of the journal in which they appeared. 

News received from Caprera by the Avvenire du Sardegna 
Sates that Garibaldi has now entirely recovered from his late 
itack of illness. He takes his usual walks, and, moreover, is 
now able to ride without inconvenience. He has just consented 
to become president of a new institution, the United Democratic 

lation of Italy. 

As a proof of “ Apt Alliteration’s Artful Aid,” a correspondent 
» “Votes and Queries gives the following ‘admirably descriptive 


;” by Thomas Dunbar, “on the five handsome daughters | 


ofthe late Mr, Scroop Colquitt, of Green Bank, Liverpool,” the 
of whom died a year or two ago :— 
“Minerva-like, majestic Mary moves. 
Law, Latin, liberty, learn’d Lucy loves. 
Eliza’s elegance each eye espies. 
Serenely silent Susan’s smiles surprise. 
From fops, fools, flattery, fairest Fanny flies.” 


| 


Messrs. Strahan are about to publish a ten-volume pocket 
| edition of Mr. George MacDonald’s works, and library edition 
| of Mr. Tennyson's poems. 

Mrs. Col. Chambers has signified her intention of presenting 
a silver cup, of the value of twenty guineas, to be shot for at 
Ghent next year by Belgian and English Volunteers. 

Great progress is being made with the new street which will 
connect diagonally the north-east angle of Fleet-street with 


| Holborn. 





Her Majesty has presented to the Earlswood Asylum for 
Idiots the sum of 500 guineas, to entitle her to the presentation 
of a second child to the asylum during her life. 

The Danish journals report that a betrothal is nearly con- 
cluded between King Louis of Bavaria and Princess Thyra of 
Denmark. 

The Swiss Zimes, a daily paper intended for English resi- 
dents in Switzerland, will, on and after the rst of November, be 
published at Geneva. 

Among the literary articles in the “ Companion to the British 
Almanack for 1872” will be one by Mr. John Plummer on 
“ The Industrial Results of Photography.” 

The pleasant series of biographical works entitled “The Best 
of All Good Company,” and edited by Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, 
we hear, is about to be re-issued in an improved style and size. 

The death of Mr. John Samuel Gough, father of the 
nowned American temperance orator, is announced at the 
old age of 94. 

Mr. Alderman Gibbons has been unanimously elected to fill 
the office of Lord Mayor of London for the ensuing year. 
The chief magistrate elect, who has represented the ward of 
Castle Baynard since 1862, and who filled the office of Sheriff 
in 1865, was an unsuccessful candidate for the City of London 
in the Conservative interest at the last general election. 

Pleasant intelligence reaches us from India to the effect that 
the Bombay workhouse for vagrants attached to the House of 
Correction is overcrowded, and that endeavours are being made 
for the deportation of a number of the inmates to England and 
elsewhere. As if we had not vagrants and vagabonds enough 
on our hands already ! 

According to the Zwile Belge, there was discovered in 
the Tuileries in September last a voluminous correspondence 
between the ex-Emperor Napoleon and a. Belgian journalist, 
who had conceived the idea of placing Napoleon III. upon the 
throne of Belgium. The Z/i/e, not unnaturally, desires that 


~ | this curiosity of literature should be made public. 
G de Wilde, who for forty years has conducted the editorship | t 


If Constable lived now he would not know Landguard Fort, 
so familiar to readers of his “ Life” and of the memoir by 
Capt. Thicknesse, governor of the fortress. Further alterations 
and additions, including a new pier for the landing of ordnance 
stores, are to be effected there. These works will cost about 
60,000/. ’ 

A new journal, entitled the Zidrarian, is to be started imme- 
diately. This magazine will be devoted to the antiquarianism 
of literature. It will reproduce poetical and historical incidents 
which have been too much lost in oblivion. It will, at the 
same time, afford an opportunity for the friendly discussion of 
many important questions of archzological and, above all, of 
poetical interest. 

The Queen has signified her approval of the recommenda- 
tion that Sir Frederic Rogers should be raised to the Peerage. 
Sir Frederic has held various offices under the Crown, having 
for some twenty-six years been connected with the Colonial 
department. He resigned his post as permanent Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies a few months ago, on being called 
to the Privy Council. 
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The Very Rev. E. R. Mautell, Dean of Stamford, requests 
us to state that he is not, and has, not been, a candidate for the 
post of Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. : 

The “Abyssinian stretch” has superseded the “Grecian 
bend” and the “ Alexandra limp” among the fashionable belles 
of New York. 

The professorship of English language and literature in the 


Professor Rushton. : 
A “Sea Captain” recommends the following recipe as a 


remedy for cholera: “A tablespoonful of salt and ditto of red | 


pepper in a half-pint of hot water.” 

At the meeting of the Social Science Congress at Leeds, Sir 
John Pakington, as President, delivered the introductory ad- 
dress. He chose for his subject the condition of the working 
classes of this country, dwelling chiefly upon the recent measures 
for their education, and pointing out the necessity for an im- 
provement in their homes and in the means of innocent amuse- 
ment. 


Mr. Scudamore’s reportéon the proposed amalgamation Of te 
Post-office officials with the Telegraph Companies’ staff js; 
course of preparation, 

We regret to have to record the death of Mr. Blenkiron, fe 
many years identified with the turf as the founder of the ci, 
brated Stud Farm at Middle Park, Eltham, and from wh 
liberal donation of 1000 guineas the Middle Park Plate yy 


Queen’s College, Cork, has become vacant by the death of | established. For some months past he has been missed fgg 


among his friends, and, after a painful illness, he died, af, 
days since, in his sixty-third year. 

In the last session an Act was passed to amend the Pub} 
Libraries Act of 1855. All local boards are now empower) 
to put the principal act into force, and may borrow moneyq@ 
mortgage of the rates for that purpose. The boards forpuble 
libraries are not to “expend more than rd. in the pound. Tk 
statute is not to apply to any district the whole or any pat¢ 
which is within any municipal borough or within the jurisdicia 


| of the Commission of Improvement Acts. 


Our readers are aware that Mr. George K. Rickards, of | ) t 
| been determined, as soon as suitable sites have been obtaing 


Queen’s College, Oxford, has lately published an English 
translation in blank verse of the first six books of Virgil’s A2neid. 
We understand that the other six books will be translated by 
Lord Ravensworth (who is already known as a successful 
translator of Horace), and that they are being prepared for 
publication by Messrs. Blackwood. 

The reports of the probable yield of the harvest are still very 
contradictory ; but the Mark Lane Express is of opinion that 
on the whole they “confirm the first impression, that we have 
certainly less than an average produce.” The Harvest ¥ournal 
contains estimates from correspondents of the wheat yield over 
an area of 800,000 acres (one-fourth of the whole), which give 
an average of 27 bushels. 

In reference to the literary labours of the late Mr. Charles 
Marshall,.the author of “The Canadian Dominion” and other 
works, Mr. John Plummer writes :—“ At the commencement of 
Mr. Marshall’s career as an author, we had several conversations 
respecting the manner in which his literary abilities might be 
most usefully employed. He had just published, under the 
assumed name of ‘ Heraclitus Grey,’ a very remarkable novel 
entitled ‘ Armstrong Magney,’ in which he attempted to de- 
lineate a few of the principal social difficulties continually 
arising in the religious work. He was desirous of following up 
the success of this work, which was favourably noticed in the 
Pali Mail Gazette and other papers, by another tale of a similar 
character ; but after perusing the MS., I advised him not to 
give it to the world until several portions of it had been re- 
written. I ,believe this tale has never been published. Mr. 
Marshall spoke of writing several others ; but being acquainted 
with his* fondness for travel, and understanding that he had 
determined, being possessed of ample means, to visit the leading 
countries of the world, I pointed out to him that his wanderings 
would afford him ample materials for works of a really useful 
and instructive nature, respecting the social and political cha- 
racteristics of the countries visited by him. He readily per- 
ceived this, and his work on ‘Canada’ was to have been fol- 
lowed by several others of a like character, had his life been 
spared. But it was not to be. At the very moment when he 
was proudly looking forward to a brilliant literary career he has 
been stricken down by the hand of death. The loss to literature 
is far more severe than many imagine. He was a singularly 
bold and original writer, and, had he lived, would have taken a 
foremost place among the leading writers of the day, especially 
in connexion with social questions, the investigations of which 
formed one of his favourite pursuits.” 





In addition to the new schools now being erected by one 
of the School Boards in various parts of the metropolis, it hs 


to build nineteen other new schools of large dimensions int 
following districts: —One for the City and Tower Hamlets, the 
for Finsbury, one for Greenwich, one for Hackney, two fr 
Lambeth, four for Marylebone, two for Southwark, the 
for the Tower Hamlets, one for Chelsea, and one for We 
minster. 

The Municipal Council of Paris has resolved to senda 
address of thanks to the City of London for the present of fag 
it made to Paris after the siege ; also to present a gold medalt 
the Lord Mayor. From motives of economy the medal istok 
from a model bearing the arms of the City made in the timed 
Louis XIV., but the words “French Republic” are to bet 
scribed on it. To the different societies that, like the Gi, 
have rendered help to Paris, thanks are to be voted hereafter; 
but it is not likely that they will get gold medals. 

In consequence of the recall of Capt. Burton from Damas 
the English residents have lost their best and ablest defends 
and the natives the only man whom they at once loved, respecttt, 
and feared. Mr. E. H. Palmer, writing in the Civil Som 
Gazette, says, that “the English Government is now entirelyt 
represented in Damascus. The Kurds who inhabit the subi 
of Damascus, called the Salahéyeh, say that now Capita 
Burton has gone, there is no one who can protect them im 
the extortions of the Governor-General, and have notified the 
intention of leaving en masse. As they are about 10,000 fig 
ing men they will not improve the pacific aspect of the coull] 
when they are let loose over it, feeling that they have nopt 
tector but their sword. The Mohammedans, whose ‘ fanaia 
aversion to Capt. Burton’ is the ostensible pretext for ® 
recall, have been holding mass meetings, and even pryi 
publicly in the mosques that God will send him back to the 
Letters are flowing in every day from village sheikhs # 
Bedouin chiefs, asking that he may return to Damascus ® 
there is no one else to whom they can appeal for helpé 
succour. So strong is the feeling that Mrs. Burton was ob 
to slip away secretly, as the people wished to retain hers? 
hostage in order to make sure that Captain Burton would? 
back to them. In addition to these facts, which I can vow 
for, I can tell you, from my own experience of the country, If 
sure that Captain Burton’s absence will be a source of geea® 
convenience (to put it mildly) to intending travellers this 
winter. Ifyou have any friends who purpose visiting Syna/® 


cannot do better than advise them not to do so, as there® 
assuredly be troubles before long.” 
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The letters and writings of the late Mr. Edward Denison, 
M.P. for Newark, are to be published. 

The Critic, it is said, is to be revived, under the editorial 
ouidance of Mr. Friswell. 
°'Mr. Holman Hunt has very nearly finished the important 
picture on which he has for a considerable time past been 
engaged in Jerusalem. — ; 

Liszt is removing from Rome, in order to live partly at 
Weimar, and partly at Pesth. Hungary has granted to the 
Abbé, on returning to his native soil, a pension of 600/. a year, 
with a title of nobility. 

We have to announce the decease of Mr. John Scott, the 
well-known horse trainer, at the advanced age of seventy-seven, 
which event took place, somewhat unexpectedly, at his resi- 
dence at Whitewall House, Yorkshire ; the immediate cause of 
death was acute bronchitis. 

A Lombard telegram, from Copenhagen, states that a large 
migration of Danes from North Schleswig is taking place. ‘The 
province having been annexed to Prussia, the Danes are leaving 
in large numbers, to avoid naturalization as Germans. As many 
as 10,000 had arrived at Ribe. 

The watch-making businéss at Bienne—in the valley of St. 
Imier—the mountains of Neufchatel, and other centres of manu- 
facture, is at present in full activity. Workmen are in great 
request, and the supply of them, it is said, does not nearly meet 
the demand. 

It appears that even now “Flying Machines” cannot be 
made to succeed. We read in an American paper that Mr. 
Fulger, of Detroit, Mich., like a second Dzedalus, lately made 
himself two spacious wings of rattan, cork, and oilskin, sum- 
moned his friends and the newspaper reporters, repaired to the 
roof of a one-story house, and promised just before he com- 
menced to flap that he would telegraph back from Grand 
Rapids. He flapped, and flapped again, but, instead of being 
wafted upwards and cleaving the blue air, he landed among 
some weeds on his stomach. He explained that somehow 
he had lost the centre of gravity, and the audience took that 
view of it. 

We have to announce the death of Mr. T. Roscoe, fifth son of 
the celebrated Liverpool banker and historian, author of “ The 
Life of Leo the Tenth,” and “ Life of Lorenzo de Medici.” He 
died on Sunday evening, at his residence in St. John’s Wood, 
aged 81. Mr. Roscoe was, in the best and purest sense, a 
man of letters. He delighted in reframing, as it were, the 
works of the authors he admired, and especially those of the 
Spanish and Italian schools; and this sympathy was evinced 
in his editions of the “ Life of Cellini,” of “Sismondi’s Litera- 
ture of the South of Europe,” of “Lanzi’s History of Italian 
Painting,” and his innumerable translations, with preliminary 
discourses and notes, always clear, acute, and original, from 
foreign romance. His edition of the “ English Novelists,” with 
illustrations by George Cruikshank, is a standard book—with- 
out a rival, indeed. We may allude, moreover, to the “ Me- 
moirs of Scipio di Ricci,” the “ Imprisonment of Silvio Pellico,” 
to various bright fragments of travel narrative, and to a copious 
miscellany of poems, in which, perhaps, beyond all his con- 
teinporaries, he exhibited a power of mastering the difficulties 
of the sonnet. ‘To enumerate the literary acquaintances and 
associations of the late Mr. Roscoe would be nearly to recite 
the literary annals of the last sixty years. It may be better to 
say that, though he survived a host of friends, their number 
Was never diminished—they multiplied with his increase of 
years, and he never lost one except through the general fate 


Waich, at length, in the full honour of a venerable life, has 
trken himself away. 
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_ The Pure Literature Society has the distinctive feature that 
it does not edit or print either books or periodicals, but selects, 


|recommends, and circulates periodicals and books, besides cot- 
| tage pictures, school cards, diagrams, texts, maps, and broad- 


| 


| 


sheets. From these, subscribers of a guinea may have a shilling 
parcel sent free every month, and may purchase books at 
reduced prices, or may recommend grants of libraries of 10. 
value at half price. 2,600 libraries have been granted thus to 


| associations, schools, village committees, hotels, workhouses, 


gaols, hospitals, &c., in all parts of the world, as well as to 
ships, which have now 600 libraries afloat. 

China is receiving from the Roman Catholics as well as from 
the Protestants a good deal of valuable educational aid. In 
each of the twenty-four missions into which the country is 
divided—each under the charge of ecclesiastics of Italian, 
French, Spanish, or Belgian nationality, and containing from 


| 2,000 to 10,000 Christians—there is a college for natives, where 
they are taught Latin, philosophy, and theology,—together with 


| numerous schools and orphanages. 


The most important is the 


| college kept by the Germans and Italians at Si-ka-wi, three or 
| four miles from Shanghai, where nearly three hundred pupils 





| several of them are sent up to Pekin to take the degrees. 


are taught trades, painting, drawing, and Chinese literature, and 
The 


| Sisters of Charity, moreover, have eight schools of different 


‘kinds at various points. 


Like the Protestants, the Roman 
Catholics are also doing a good deal in the way of translating 
and printing and otherwise providing food for the Oriental 


| mind. 
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